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of, é. Wormley President 


‘My sincere Season’s Greetings are herewith 
extended to all Association members, correctional 
educators and friends of correctional education. 
Your interest and participation in the Association 
during the past year has been greatly appreci- 
ated. The Association officers join me in wishing 
all of you a professionally and personally success- 
ful New Year. 


Editor Cuthbertson has just advised me that 
he needs some more good copy for publication in 
the 1960 issues of the Journal of Correctional 
Education. Secretary-Treasurer List has also in- 
formed me that new memberships and renewals 
have been slow to date. Your continued support 
and assistance are necessary to insure the fifty 
percent increase in the 1959-60 membership to 
the 1,000 members projected at the Miami Con- 
gress of Correction. 


CEA program suggestions are desired for the 
20'h American Correctional Congress which meets 
in Denver, Colorado, August 28 to September 2, 
1960. They should be forwarded directly to either 
Mr. John Waller, Safety Administrator, Federal 
Bureau of Prisons, Washington, D. C., or to Dr. 
Price Chenault, Director of Education, Depart- 
ment of Corrections, Albany, New York, prior to 
the General American Correctional Association 
meeting in New York on February 18-19, 1960. 


In order to give greater continuity to Associa- 
tion affairs, it has been traditional practice for 
the Association President and Vice-President to 
serve in office for periods of two years. It has 
also been customary, when practicable, for the 


Letter 


Vice-President to succeed the President in office. 
For similar reasons, the tenure of the Secretary- 
Treasurer and the Editor of the Journal of Cor- 
rectional Education has been for a longer and 
indeterminate period. 


Official establishment of this practice through 
appropriate revision of the Association constitu- 
tion was recommended at the Miami Business 
Meeting. In addition, it was further recommended 
to proceed to amend the constitution and merge 
the present Executive Committee structure into 
the Regional Plan of Association Organizational 
structure now uderway. In furtherance of this re- 
commendation, all of the newly appointed Execu- 


tive Committee members were also appointed 
Directors in their respective regions. 


In accordance with ‘instructions received at the 
Miami Business Session, the undersigned is now 
working on these constitutional revisions for re- 
ferral to the Executive Committee members dur- 
ing January 1960. It is anticipated that Vice- 
President nominations for the period 1960-62 will 
he selected from either the present Executive 
Committee or from the newly established Regional 
Directors. In consideration of the above, I will 
rreatlv appreciate nomination suggestions for As- 
sociation Vice-President for the period 1960-62 
for referral to the Executive Committee and the 
Association members. 


Secretary-Treasurer List was instructed by the 
CEA members at the Miami Business Meeting 
to complete affiliation arrangements with the 


Continued on Page 27 
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(left) and C. J. Eckenrode to group of foremen instructors. 


“Harvard Feels it Can Face-up to Norfolk’s Sharpest Inmates.” Thus 
reads the headline from “The Colony”, an inmate publication of the Nor- 
folk, Massachusetts Correctional Institution concerning courses to be of- 
fered ta that institution by distinguished professors from Harvard 
University. 

Courses taught include beginning Russian, Creative Writing, Math- 
ematics (Elementary and Advancer), Literature, Philosophy, Fine Arts 


(Painting) , Spanish, Psychology, Music Appreciation, and Science. 

At the end of the announcement of courses for inmates there is added 
this postcript: “Employees invited, too!” 

This reminds me of the six years experience we have had with college 
extension courses here at Leavenworth. I have been conviced of the value 
of college courses not only as a means of rehabilitation but also a teacher 
training device. 

I think perhaps the greatest benefit the education department receives 
from college classes is in the instruction of inmate teachers. We think we 
have an excellent teacher training program here, but it is not useful for 
teaching subject matter to our inmate instructors. For this reason, we have 
encouragea inmate teachers to take extension courses which bear direct y 
or indirectly upon the field in which they are teaching. Some of our inmate 
English teachers have earned as many as 15 credit hours in English, while 
‘it is not unusual for our inmate psychology, sociology, and social science 
teachers to have as many as 20 hours in their fields. 


Recently, Leavenworth had two of the associations top leaders as visi- 
tors. Realizing their ability to fit into any emergency, they were programed 
for their complete stay. These two gentlemen, Mr. John E. Waller, our »ast 
president, and Mr. C. J. Eckenrode, our present vice-president, did an ex- 
cellent job for us in our foreman conferences, staff meetings, and inmate 
graduation program. 


Ne 
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\,arden J, C. Taylor of Leavenworth (center) introduces John Waller 
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OFFICE MACHINE REPAIR TRAINING 
At the 


CALIFORNIA INSTITUTION FOR MEN 


Members of the Office Machine Repair industry 
are not only repairing broken machines, they are 
also helping repair broken lives at a California 
correctional institution. At each quarterly meeting 
of the Office Machine Trade Advisory Committee 
for the California Institution for Men, these indus- 
trial leaders discuss both office machines, and 
also the important factor of human relations. 

Men who have achieved vocational competence 
and are able to earn an honest living are not likely 
to commit offenses which will bring them to 
prison; convérsely, many men who are unable, 
because of their lack of vocational competence, to 
earn sufficient money to allow them to live at 
the standard to which they aspire, do turn to 
crime in the attempt to secure the additional 
funds which they feel are necessary to raise their 
standard of living. This does not mean, of course, 
that lack of vocational skills is the only reason 
some men turn to crime, nor does it imply that 
all men who are vocationally competent do not 
commit crimes. There is, however, a relationship 
between the crime rate and the employment level. 


By 
RICHARD H. IAHN, Instructor 


Examination of the employment records of 
those men committed to penal institutions show 
that many of these people had a decidedly poor 
employment history. In all too many cases a lack 
of the ability to do skilled labor was a contributory 
factor in the commission of one or more crimes 
which brought these people to prison. The duty 
of the prison authorities, then, is to do more than 
confine these felons for the term prescribed by 
law. If these people are to return to society with 
the prospect of becoming decent and useful mem- 
bers of this society, it is necessary that during 
their incarceration they have the opportunity to 
learn and develop adequate vocational skills to 
enable them to secure and to hold a job. In addi- 
tion to the vocational skills required for employ- 
ment, these men need to acquire the proper atti- 
tudes towards honest work as well as an interest 
in and an ability to get along with their fellow 
workers. This latter skill is as important if not 
more so than the vocational competency required 
for initial employment. 


Continued on next Page 
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The policy of the California Department of Cor- 
rections in recent years, has been rehabilitation 
rather than mere confinement. This is the policy 
set forth by its Director, Richard A. McGee. It 
is the policy followed at the California Institution 
for Men. From its beginning as a state institution 
in 1941, with Kenyon J. Scudder as Superinten- 
dent, this institution has existed as a training 
institution as well as a pena! institution. The train- 
ing program and facilities of the institution have 
continued to grow under the leadership of Director 
Richard A. McGee, Departmental Supervisor of 


REAR ROW, LEFT TO RIGHT: 


Education L, E. Wormley, Institutional Super. 
visor E. E. Bauermeister, and each of its succes- 
sive Superintendents, namely: Fred R. Dickson, 
and E. J. Oberhauser, the present superintendent. 

The original training program consisted mainly 
of training in welding and machine shop. These 
programs were expanded over the years until 
at the present time vocational classes are conduct- 


ed in auto mechanics, body and fender repair 


work, cabinet making, plastering, tile setting, 
brick laying, sheet metal work, television and 
radio repair and maintenance, and office machine 


“N. E. O’Brien, Assistant to the Director of Corrections, K. J. Schudder, Osborne Association, Norbert 


Mayer, West Coast Platen Co., Vern Booher, Floyd Office Machine Co., 


Robert Picou, California 


Ribbon and Carbon Co., E. E. Bauermeister, Supervisor of Education, CIM, Roland Wood, Associate 
Superintendent, Care and Treatment, CIM, Ed Showers, Correctional Counselor. 


FRONT ROW, LEFT TO RIGHT: 


E. J. Oberhauser, Superintendent CIM, Ray Alba, Compton Office Equipment Co., 


George Bonelli 


Typewriter Co., Paul Boatwright. \’. P. B-etwreht & Associates, Dick Carr, Veron Office Equipment 
Co., Harold Ostran, Parole Agent, Ed Clarke. Hollywood Office Appliance, Al Sandberg, Co-Chairman 
TAC, Deuel Vocational Inst’tution, T:acy, and Richard H. Iahn, Instructor Office Machine Repair, CIM. 


repair and maintenance. Many graduates of these 
programs have gained necessary skills, and work 
habits that have allowed them to secure useful 
employment upon their release from custody. In 
addition to the vocational training program, aca- 
demic classes in which men may obtain elemen- 
tary and high school diplomas are an important 
part of the program of rehabilitation carried out 
by the Department of Corrections and the Calif- 
ornia Institution for Men. 

Selection of inmates for trade training begins 
at the Guidance Centers. All adult males convicted 
of a felony in California are fist sent to a Recep- 
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tion-Guidance Center. There are two of these 
centers, one at Chino to serve the southern part 
of the state, and one at Vacaville to serve the 
northern part of the state. In these centers, the 
men undergo a series of tests and interviews. 
Vocational aptitude and interest tests are a part 
of the series. While in the Guidance Center, a 
careful study is made of each man to determine 
the best program for the man to follow in order 
that he may be returned to society as a useful 
citizen. Psychiatric, social, and physical reports 
are coordinated with academic, I. Q., and interest 
tests, each carefully evaluated by specialists in 


- 


each area. After this data is analyzed, usually 
during a sixty-day period, the inmate is sent to 
the particular institution of the Department of 
Corrections which it is thought can best help the 
man. 


Men sent to the California Institution for Men 
are selected primarily for their potential to be 
rehabilitated and returned to society in a minimum 
time. Because this institution is more like a school 
than a prison, and because the inmates have a 
considerable amount of freedom of movement 
within the grounds, the type of man sent here is 
the one who can accept responsibility for his 
actions and has a sincere desire to help himself. 


Each inmate interested in a trade is interviewed 
by the Education Department. The vocational 
Counselor considers the expressed interests of the 
man along with the recommendations made during 
his stay in the Guidance Center. If the man has the 
necessary perequisites for success in the trade of 
his choice, he is placed on a waiting list for his 
trade activity and he is assigned as soon as there 
is an opening for him. In some instances a man’s 
expressed interest in learning a particular trade 
skill is not supported by his educational back- 
ground, his manual] dexterity, his possibility for 
employment in the particular trade, or for some 
other reason. The counselor, then, helps the man 
select a field where he has a reasonable chance 
for success, not only in learning the skills but 
also in securing employment upon his release 
from the institution. 


A man whose educational background is de- 
ficient is required to achieve a grade placement 
of at least 8.5 before he can be assigned to any 
trade. 


The grade level for potential trainees in office 
machine repair must be a minimum of 8.5, he must 
be above average I. Q., have a high mechanical 
aptitude and manipulative dexerity score, be of 
good appearance and personality, and have a def- 
inite possibility of placement in the field upon 
completion of his training and sentence. Although 
every attempt is made to accept for training only 
those with a success potential, no test or series of 
tests are entirely reliable. Consequently, men are 
accepted first for an exploratory period of 30 days. 
If during this time the man is found unsuitable 
by the instructor, he is guided into vocations or 
fields more within the aptitudes shown during the 
trial period. 


The office machine repair class offers training 
for 19 eligible inmates at one time. Men are given 
basic training in mechanics, tool manipulation, 
machine parts and tool identity. Dismantling, 
cleaning, and assembling are then introduced. 
When a trainee becomes familiar with these var- 
lous phases, adjusting and final checkout of the 
machines becomes the next step. Interest is cre- 
ated by allowing the more advanced students to 
“throw-out” adjustments on beginners’ machines. 
The new trainees must then find and make ail 
adjustments. The instructor checks the machines 
for accuracy of the adjustments, Individual in- 


struction is given in all phases of the program. 


Personal appearance and shop work station 
cleanliness is throughly emphasized at all times. 


Shop training utilizes a wealth of training 
material, such as cut-away machines, adjustment 
manuals, charts, films, drawings, parts catalogs, 
and posters, Many items have been donated to 
the training program by members of the office 
machine industry. Typewriters, adding machines, 
parts manuals and other useful items are now 
available to trainees because of understanding, 
open minded and cooperative dealers. 


To enrich the trainees’ knowledge, qualified men 
from the shop are exposed to actual on-the-job 
situations by rendering service calls and repairing 
machines located in many offices on the grounds 
and from the business education class. 


The regular course of instruction is continued 
for nine months. Men who have completed this 
nine months’ period of training with a superior 
mechanical rating are given further training on 
adding machines, spirit and ink duplicators, num- 
bering machines, and even bookkeeping and post- 
ing machines. Some trainees, of course, are able 
to advance through the course more rapidly than 
others and as a result, they can receive additional 
advanced training during the time they are enroll- 
ed in the program. 


The training program is further enriched by the 
opportunity given to work on office machines 
supplied by the State Department of Education, 
Division of Surplus Property. A large number of 
machines of various types, ages, and manufacture 
are received from this agency. These machines are 
throughly overhauled and returned to the agency 
for distribution to public organizations such as 
school, state, county, and municipal governmental 
units. It is impossible to place a monetary value 
on the scope of the training material furnished 
by this agency in terms of readjustment of hu- 
man lives and the broadened mechanical knowl- 
edge of the trainees. 


Inmates who have completed the training pro- 
gram and are employable as office machine 
repairmen receive aid in securing jobs from the 
Office Machine Repair Trade Advisory Committee. 
This committee is composed of nine men active in 
the office machine business in Southern California 
and are members of the Southern California Office 
Machine Dealers Association. Members of this 
committee are: Ray Alba, Compton Office Equip- 
ment Co., Compton; Vern Booher, Floyd Office 
Machine Co., San Pedro; George W. Bonelli, 
Bonelli Typewriter Co., Huntington Park; Paul 
Boatwright, of W. P. Boatwright & Associates, 
Temple City; R. A. Carr, Vernon Office Equip- 
ment Co., Maywood; E. W. Clarke, Hollywood 
Office Appliance Co., Hollywood; George Goyer, 
Amigo Typewriter Co., North Hollywood; N. F. 
Mayer, West Coast Platen Co., Los Angeles; and 
R. P. Picou, California Carbon and Ribbon Co., 
Maywood. 


Continued on Page 26 
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Job Placement and Rehabilitation Opportunities 


A Seund Agricultural Program Can Offer 


By Richard W. Copeland 


Richard W. Copeland, Director Not the least of the benefits to the inmate is 


ot If nd the freedom a man enjoys, which fits him far 
Virginia State Department of Welfare « better for the greater freedom after release than 


close confinement in prison walls could possibly do, 


Of course the agricultural program should be 
a sound one. We have at present 8900 acres being 


Institutions 


With the opportunities for rehabilitation and 
job placement that a sound agricultural program 
offers, and in view of the constantly increasing used for field crops, pasture, truck crops, orchards 
pressure against prison industries, it seems tO and other activities. This does not include ll 
me that it is well for us to examine the benefits, ' 


both to the inmate and to the administration, of ®™0unts of acreage at road camps. We have set 
long-range plans to increase, or intensify the Up at Southampton Correctional Farm—which is 
farming programs in our institutions. our institution for youthful first offenders—an 


laborate cost accounting system developed by 
The manager of one of our penal farms wrote S : 
to me as follows: “I think that men who partici- “our State Auditor. A yearly evaluation is made 
pate actively in an agricultural program cause less ) of this program by the agricultural economist of 
trouble, are generally more amiable, and definitely *) our State Agricultural College and the Dean of 
more receptive to assistance than any other group. / the School of Administration of the University 
Apparently, the fact that the men spend their/ of Virginia. During the last fiscal year this farm 
time in the open, that they see things grow, that| produced 68% of the food consumed at that insti- 
they actually have a part in the growth, provides \ tution, and a net profit of 44 thousand dollars. 
this receptiveness. It is also interesting to note : i 
that fewer escapes take place in our prison system By making use of all available knowledge of 
from farm gangs than from any other gang /atest scientific methods, we can operate our 
operation.” farms on a sound basis, and give the inmates 
_ ., employed in the program a much better idea of 
I would like to mention, using our Virginia what good farming practice is, and what results 
program for purposes of illustration, some of the in the way of productivity can be expected, than 
points which I think it advisable to consider. they perhaps had before they left their communi- 


We found that last year slightly over 10% of 
the men committed to us had had training in some vals Ser the 
specialized activity in agriculture such as dairy- eds ’ 


ing,poultry raising, or hog raising, or had managed A frustrating problem faces the administrator 
and operated his own farm. A great many more in that a good farm manager often puts produc- 
‘men had worked as farm laborers. I think perhaps _ tivity first, since that is his field. He is prone to 
50% of the men we are dealing with have come assign men to jobs that they already know and in 
from a farming or a rural background. Considering which they are therefore most useful, instead of 
the large percentage of these men who will return giving the man the diversified training that they 
to their own communities, it seems that their need for rehabilitation and job placement. Natural- 
best chance for job placement would be in this ly, I do not know the answer. I think, however, 
field. Training in modern agricultural methods that it is well for us to face this difficulty, and 
while the men are in prison means that upon re-_ to use every opportunity to work with our farm 
lease they will have a greater earning capacity. managers so that or will know what we want 
+, in the way of a rehabilitative and job-placement 
Another advantage of farm work is that it is in t : 
best learned through on-the-job training. It is SS same time that we 
practical, and therefore, has greater appeal to P : 
most inmates than the more theoretical and ab- {" One inmate who benefits physically from farm 
stract forms of education. There are a great many jexperience perhaps more_than any other is the 
avénues of instruction and practical help open for / alcoholic or dope addict.{Medical men agree that 
the agricultural program. We are fortunate to ) the best treatment for alcoholics is hard work 
have the assistance of the Virginia Polytechnic / in open air and sun./We had a woman in our insti- 
Institute and the University of Virginia. I’m sure; tution, an alcoholic, who developed a particular 
all of you have available the assistance of your| ability in horticulture. Upon her release, she was 
agricultural colleges. ; iven a job in one of our finest nurseries, where 
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she is doing an excellent job. She made the state- 
ment that a whole new world opened to her when 
she began to work with plants. This is certainaly 
convincing testimony of rehabilitation through 
working with nature. 


We give a great deal of attention to training 
in auto mechanics and care of farm machinery. 
Here is one area in which great rehabilitative 
benefits lie, since it is practical work of a sort 
that appeals to a great many prisoners. Servicing, 
repairing, rebuilding, and operating diversified 
farm machinery equips a prisoner with no previous 
mechanical training to earn a good living after 
his release. The application of such training is 
not necessarily limited to identical machinery 
after he leaves here, but can be applied to other 
kinds of machinery as well. Both theory and pract- 
ical application in these operations can be taught 
in winter when outside work is at a minimum. 


Construction projects of all kinds fall within 
the complex pattern of farm activities, and this 
training is valuable to the prisoner who goes to 
either farm or city employment after his release. 
Carpentry, painting, cement finishing are all 
creative activities, and are therefore doubly valu- 
able as agents of rehabilitation. 


Some inmates show a natura! ability with and 
interest in animals. Often men with no formal 
schooling become excellent help in connection with 
sanitation of breeding lots, pens, and maternity 
barns, and in the handling of anima's during 
inoculation, breeding, calving and farrowing peri- 
ods. Men of a higher intellectual level often be- 
come interested in artificial breeding, in up-to- 
date methods of dehorning and castrating, and in 
the care of animals which have difficulty in 
calving or farrowing. By assisting qualified insti- 
tution personnel or veterinarians in the treatment 
of diseases and injuries, these men become pro- 
ficient and their opportunities for job placement 
are enlarged. 


Our dairies are regularly inspected by the 
Animal and Dairy Industry Section of our State 
Department of Agriculture. We feel that this in- 
spection, which puts our dairies under the same 
sanitary rules and regulations as the farmer who 
sells milk, is very necessary. It is good public 
relations. It emphasizes for the inmate the im- 
portance of sanitation procedures, it trains the 
man in regard to the rules and regulations farm- 
ers are required to abide by in Grade A milk pro- 
duction; and, it fits inmates for jobs in dairies 
upon their release. 


Record-keeping is an important subject in con- 
nection with all farming operations. It shows the 
inmate the practical application of the arithmetic 
and English he learns in the classroom. We have 
been able to obtain teachers from public schoo's 
near many of our road camps who conduct night 
classes. We always try to obtain the services of 
an agricultural teacher, when available. 


The chicken operation on our farms is diversi- 
fied. Baby chicks are purchased and raised unti! 


they are put in houses for floor laying or in the 
900-cage laying house. Men are taught how to 
feed and care for these birds. 


{n the beef cattle operation, the importance of 
good pastures, proper breeding and the proper 
feeding and care of the animal and equipment are 
stressed. It might be interesting to you to know 
that our Virginia law provides that when an insti- 
tution has surplus high grade livestock, we can 
sell this livestock to the farmers so that they can 
use this high grade stock for reproduction pur- 
poses and improve their herd. 


In our hog raising program, the value of feeds 
and proper sanitation is studied. Attention to 
sows before, during and after farrowing is taught. 
The men are also instructed in the importance 
of literally fighting parasitic infestation, the use 
of iron shots for baby pigs, and vaccination for 
cholera and erysipelas prevention. 


Inmates are drilled in the importance of good 
breeding stock to begin with, and then something 
of cross-breeding in the development of the best 
meat-type hog. 


At each of our Convict Road Camps one of the 
best prisoners in the camp is assigned the job of 
tending the swine. He has no other responsibilities, 
and is expected to take very good care of these 
animals. As an example, one of our inmates train- 
ed his hogs to group themselves into formation 
very similar to a military formation when he 
gave the appropriate command. I believe that an 
inmate who learns to have this kind of feeling 
towards animals has gained a worthwhile exper- 
ience. 


A well-equiped abattoir is a valuable adjunct to 
the farm. Here can be taught proper slaughtering 
methods, refrigeration, sanitation and meat cut- 
ting. The men are trained to cut the meat into 
fabricated portions which makes for greater 
yield in preparation, efficiency and economy, and 
provides a more attractive way of serving. 


We operate a feed mixing plant. Inmates are 
trained in testing and evaluating the grains and 
supplements that go into the mixed feeds, for- 
mulating feeds, grinding and mixing and keeping 
the necessary records, The feed-mixing and grind- 
ing has turned out to be a most attractive educa- 
tional and vocational unit. 


It is economical where possible to buy fertilizer 
in carload lots and mix in accordance with recom- 
mendations of the farm co-ordinator on the basis 
of soil tests. This mixing process provides a most 
valuable phase of training for the inmate, because 
he learns by seeing and doing how necessary it 
is to apply the proper fertilizer, in the proper 
amounts. Machines have recently been put on 
the market which eliminate bagging and mixing, 
since the basic ingredients can be put directly 
into seperate compartments and the machine wil] 
mix the proper ratio automatically. 


Continued on Page 26 
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Rehabilitation With Cosmetology 


In Missouri 


Rehabilitation should be the primary goal in 
any penal institution. With this in mind the first 
class in Cosmetology was started under the super- 
vision of the late J. O. Dotson, Director of Inmate 
Education. The school was located in the only 
place available at that time, and was licensed 
under the regulations of the State Board of Cos- 
metology. Because the school was new and un- 
proven, it was initiated with a minimum budget. 

Part of the success of this program can be at- 
tributed to the selective screening of the students. 
Each girl who applied for admittance was given 
a test by Mr. Eldon DeWitt, Educational Director 
of the Missouri Penitentiary for Men, to deter- 
mine ability, placement, and attitude. Each appli- 
cant had to show an eighth grade diploma or the 
equivalent to qualify for the course. 


The curriculum, taught according to the State 
Board of Cosmetology regulations, provided for 
1,200 hours of classes in both theory and practical 
work. Cosmetology textbooks and work-books 
were used in conjunction with lectures and black- 
board demonstrations. Inmates and officers serv- 
ed as clientele for the students to practice their 
techniques upon. It was felt that this provided 
a true life situation and an atmosphere of self- 
accomplishment more conductive to learning. 


Upon successful completion of the course, which 
required passing a final examination administered 
by the State Board of Cosmetology, the student 
was eligible to receive her operator’s license. 


As mentioned before, classes were held in the 
only available space which, in many ways, left 
much to be desired. Ventilation was poor, the 
plumbing was inadequate, the floor space was 
limited, and the overall appearance was less than 
nleasing. At present the Department is still opera- 
ting on a limited budget. The make-shift equip- 
ment, all donated to the school, has proved to be 
inadaquate for this program which is growing in 
both popularity and promise. But in spite of these 
nandicaps, the program continues to be a great 
rehabilitative help to inmates. 


The instructor for this program should be well 
qualified, being certified by both the State Board 
of Cosmetology and the State Department of Edu- 
cation. She should receive special training in 
styling, hair cutting, make-up chemistry, bleach- 
ing and tinting techniques. 


Thorugh the efforts of the present Director 
of Inmate Education, Carl F. Haynie, the school 
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By Mrs. Dorothy Lane, Instructor 


Missouri State Penitentiary for Women 


has been certified by the State Board of Cos- 
metology and the State Department of Education 
issues to successful graduates a vocational certifi- 
cate stating the length of the course. In addition 
to this recognition, the grades earned during the 
course are equivalent to two high school credits 
applicable towards a high school diploma. The 
State Board of Cosmetology issues the operators 
license. There is nothing on the license or the 
vocational certificate to indicate that they were 
obtained in prison, 


Sixty-eight students have taken the State Board 
of Cosmetology Examination since the School’s 
inception. Their grades have generally been high- 


er than average. There have been only four fail- 
ures. 


The Department does not have a follow-up pro- 
gram, but, fortunately, most of the graduates 
have kept in touch with the school after their 
release. Eighty per cent are following the cos- 
metology profession in thirty-eight states as op- 
erators and as shop owners. One graduate is now 
operating her own bé@euty school in Texas. 


Largely, through the efforts of the Superinten- 
dent of the Women’s Prison, Mrs. Isabel Gauper, 
contacts have been made in St. Louis and Kansas 
City. We have found that various church groups 
and individuals are interested in the rehabilita- 
tion of this segment of our society. These groups 
have been a tremendous aid to our program. The 
greatest hindrance has been the lack of interest 
shown by the general public. 


One of the most important aspects of the beauty 
school is its function as a moral builder, both in 
the primary and secondary sense. Primarily, it 
provides a place where inmates may visit together 
under supervision, yet not feel supervised. It is 
a little piece of the “outside” on the “inside”. 
where there can be momentary relief from the 
frustrations inherent in a penal institution. Secon- 
darily, it promotes pride in personel appearance, 
which, in itself, is a moral booster. 


The success of this program, in the face of 
financia] and other difficulties, gives rise to higher 
and brighter hopes for rehabilitation i in the future. 

Within the near future the Women’s Prison will 
move to its new location at Tipton, Missouri. There 
will be more pleasant surroundings for the es- 
tablishment of a beauty school. There will be new 
equipment, and technicians from various firms 

Continued on Page 28 


Philosophy Aid 
Correctional Education 


By Carlton H. Bowyer 


Carlton H. Bowyer 
Kansas State Teachers College 
Emporia, Kansas 


The correctional education programs of penal 
and correctional institutions in the United States 
seem to be concerned primarily with the areas 
that have been termed academic and vocational, 
rather than social. A survey conducted by me, 
at the suggestion and with the unstinted assist- 
ance of Colonel James D. Carter, Director of the 
Department of Corrections of Missouri, indicates 
this clearly. 


Of the nearly 200 institutions cooperating in 
this survey, less than half include social educa- 
tion in their programs. Among the institutions 
offering some work in social subjects, the great 
majority have entered this field very recently. 
At least two thirds of them have started their 
social education programs within the last decade, 
and only one has had this area represented for 
more than thirty years. 


The reasons for this delay are fairly obvious 
to penologists, and it is not my purpose to review 
these factors here. The important thing is that 
there is a definite trend toward the inclusion of 
social education along with academic and vecca- 
tional education. It is also evident that this trend 
has been greatly accelerated recently, and it 
seems reasonable to expect that in the future the 
great majority of penal and correctional institu- 
tions will not only include social education in 
their offerings, but will place increasingly greater 
emphasis on its possibilities. 


The purpose of correctional education, as con- 
ventionally stated, is to provide the means by 
which the recipient can successfully meet the 
demands of a “free society.” Accepting this con- 
cept, it is evident that the two aspects, academic 
subjects, (reading, writing and calculation) and 
vocational training are incalculable importance. 
Perhaps recognition of this accounts for the over- 
whe!ming concentration on these areas. 


It is equally evident that while academic and 
vocational training “make it possible for the in- 
dividual to meet the demands of a free society,” 
it does not necessarily follow that the individual 
has the will to meet these requirements of society. 
One may well question what the program has done 
to induce desire on the part of the individual to 
make this adjustment. It is this “will to adjust” 


faucet that I believe promises the greatest oppor- 
tunities to the researcher, and this fact definitely 
involves social education. 


I became interested in social education as ad- 
ministered in the Missouri State penitentiary 
through my association with John Mitchell, who 
was at that time (1956) in charge of this program, 
under the general direction of J. O. Dotson. I 
have had regular contact with the program since 
1956, and as an extra-curricular activity, I have 
held a weekly philosophy seminar at the prison 
for a sufficiently long time to evaluate the results 
with some degree of assurance. 


My analysis of the data available reveals that 
social education in penal and correctional insti- 
tutions follows primarily what is designated as 
group therapy. To a very slight extent religious 
considerations form a seperate endeavour, but are 
most commonly a minor aspect of the second 
approach, which for want of a better designation, 
I shall call the area of “self-conception, values and 
morals.” . 


It is generally recognized that group theraphy 
operates on the assumption that “conformity to” 
is essential. The nature of group theraphy is to 
encourage individuals, in concept, to examine 
their particular problems in the hope of discover- 
ing the reasons for their failure to conform. It is 
felt, and not without reason, that group discus- 
sion of the various problems will aid the individual 
in his personal adjustment. 


The group theraphy with which I am most 
familiar consisted of one three-hour session each 
week. At these sessions men were encouraged to 
discuss problems that bothered them at the 
moment, or things they thought might have con- 
tributed to their delinquincy. At the time of my 
participation these sessions were under the im- 
mediate direction of John Mitchell, then Classi- 
fication Officer at the Missouri State penitentiary. 
He was exceptionally well prepared for this work 
and had boundless enthusiasm. I felt at the time 
and still believe that Mitchell was giving the pro- 
gram every opportunity to succeed, as indeed it 
did. so far as possible within the limitations of 
group theraphy. 


Let me hasten to say that I have nothing but 
praise for the work that is being done by the 
group theraphy method. Those who are involved 
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in this area are well aware of the pitfalls in- 
herent in the situation—the reluctance on the part 
of many inmates to discuss their problems; the 
extroverts, who if not checked, will monopolize 
the entire time; the fictional character of many 
of the stories. As I observed these sessions week 
after week I became conscious of searching for 
inconsistencies in some of the stories, and I feel 
sure that many of the participants reacted in 
the same way. We later discovered that several 
of the inmates were inventing stories, but we 
agreed that even these fabrications provided the 
basis for a certain therapeutic value. 


- However, I soon discovered that in spite of the 
unquestioned values of group therapy, it cannot, 
by its very nature, suggest a solution to the pro- 
blem that has my consuming interest. Group ther- 
apy can, and most frequently does, reveal the 
individual reasons for non-conformity, but it can- 
not be expected to supply the individual with a 
motivating force responsible for conformity. The 
importance of such a motivating force becomes 
obvious when we consider the attending problems 
of institutional conformity. 


When an individual is institutionalized he is 
necessarily forced to conform to institution laws. 
Again of necessity, this conformity is imposed 
on the inmates by external means, and is is hoped 
that once the pattern of conformity is established 
it will be impressed upon the individual and will 
be transfered to the other situation—free society. 
In spite of expectations, this does not seem to be 
zenerally true. 


On the contrary, the released prisoner has been 
forced into the “conformity mould” so long that 
he has forgotten himself as an individual, and 
this contributes greatly to his difficulties when 
he is returned to society. It becomes obvious that 
any sort of imposed conformity is not transferable, 
and that there must be, first of all, a desire to 
conform. This brings us once more to the neces- 
sity of motivating force for conformity. 


Correctional educators recognize the relation- 
ship between motivation and self-realization, and 
they futher recognize the importance of self-real- 
ization in combatting the attending evils of institu- 
tionalization. Obviously the group therapy method, 
when sucessful, results in a degree of self-real- 
ization—the sort that might very well be called 
ego-centric. 

I use the term “ego-centric,” because the indivi- 
dual at this stage of self-realization is completely 
involved with his problems, his feelings, his de- 
sires, and he is only concerned with other things as 
they affect him. In his search for excuses for his 
behavior he is apt to fall into the deterministic 
view of the individual in which he is relieved of all 
responsibility. Obviously, if his future is deter- 
mined he is incapable of changing it. The therapist 
is confronted with the same dilemma faced by 
Freud. If we find the lines of cause and effect 
which create the pattern then man would be in- 
capable of shifting his behavior even though he 
sees the pattern. 
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Without minimizing the importance of “ego- 
centric self-realization,” I contend that it is only 
a step towards a self-realization in a larger, uni- 
versal sense, and one that can be attained only 
through an awareness of the individual in relation 
to the universe, the world, and to society. It seems 
that here we find ourselves in the realm of philo- 
sophy. Believing the validity of this, I asked my- 
self why not begin with philosophy—and I did. 


The reason underlying my work with men class- 
ified as criminals was to learn, if possible, why 
they have chosen to place themselves in this 
category. To search for this “why” implies a deter- 
ministic viewpoint, and yet I say “they have 
chosen” which clearly points toward freedom of 
choice. That my premise is not contradictory 
should be clear when one places into the cause- 
effect relationship the will as a causative factor. 
Although I am unable to defend the will as an 
entity that is bequeathed to one, I accept the will 
as a name for a factor in man’s make-up that 
allows his to review his conduct and say, “I could 
have acted differently.” To follow William James, 
to feel remorse or pity or regret does imply a 
sense of freedom that man cannot deny. This 
frame of mind is entirely naturalistic and should 
not be interperted otherwise. 


I started my work with the firm conviction that 
crime and criminals are not a moral problem, 
but rather a social problem. I believe that to say 
criminals are those lacking a moral sense is to 
miss entirely the point of the social and political 
problem. It seems to me that the task of the 
social educator would be to encourage and en- 
lightened self-realization—a self realization moti- 
vated by recognizing man as a human, rational 
being. With this sort of enlightened self-realiza- 
tion comes the awareness that conformity is only 
another word for man’s orientation in the whole 
scheme of life. 


In planning my course I had two immediate 
objectives. (1) To focus attention on man, his 
nature and his purpose, and (2) to bring about a 
realization, through a consideration of such abso- 
lutes as Truth, Love, Beauty, Justice, etc., that 
there are guiding principles more worthy of man’s 
allegiance than materialistic ones. 


An announcement of the proposed class was 
made to the inmates in the various halls. The 
only requirement for admission was the ability 
to read with understanding, and participation was 
on a voluntary basis. The class was formed with 
a nucleus composed of the men who had been 
participating in the group therapy sessions, as 
these had served their particular function. Others 
who were interested jcined the group, and we 
began the program with background material, 
such as the nature of philosophy, its special vocab- 
ulary, and its various tasks. From a much greater 
number of experiences, two will serve to show 
how the program worked. 


The first experience serves also to illustrate 
the point that a grasp of philosophical ideas need 


not be limited to those who have had the advant- 
age of higher education. The educational back- 
ground of the class members ranged from third 
grade through high school, to a few with college 
degrees. 


The first outside reading that the men did 
was from paperback editions of Plato’s dialogues, 
containing the Apology, Crito, and Phaedo. We 
began by discussing the Socratic idea of knowledge 
and virtue. The discussion was lively, and there 
was a wide range of ideas. 


It will be recalled that the trilogy depicts the 
trial, imprisonment, and death of Socrates. The 
accusations against Socrates included corrupting 
the youth of Athens, and in believing in strange 
and new Gods rather than the gods of Athens. 
Convicted, Socrates is sentenced to death, but 
during his imprisonment his friends try to per- 
suade him to escape. Socrates refuses, discussing 
the dignity of his principles and the mockery he 
would make of them if he were to escape. 


From the Crito the class recognized the impor- 
tant concept that in order for society to exist, 
laws are necessary. They pointed out in their 
own way that if one wishes stability in society and 
wishes to have justice reign, then one must obey 
these laws. They agreed that if there is a bad law 
one should attempt to change it by rational means, 
and that if one is unjustly accused and condemned 
as Socrates was, it is not the law that is at fault 
but the men who interpret the law. 


These ideas, of course, were by no means unan- 
imous. There were those who thought Socrates “an 
old woman,” others who said he “got a bum rap,” 
and still others who were puzzled by his allegiance 
to his principles in the face of death. The reactions 
to Socrates were varied, and it was interesting 
to note that most often the men revealed their 
own attitudes by their reactions. It is significant 
that there was no indifference towards Socrates. 


The point is that the men were vitally interested 
to learn more about the possibility of absolutes 
such as Truth, Beauty and Justice existing as real 
postulates. One does not have to believe in these 
’ to see the value of discussing them. They are fruit- 
ful for what they suggest to man. 


The most important thing was the discussions 

centered around the individual as a member of 
’ society. We considered such things as—Is society 
good or bad? By what standards do we decide this? 
Is society to be preserved or to be plundered? Why 
are these things important? Regardless of whe- 
ther or not the men approved of Socrates, he 
served as an impetus for many exciting, worth- 
while discussions. 


The second experience that I shall report he-e 
is one that was definitely not planned. It happened 
the day we were scheduled to discuss George 
’ Berkeley’s Principles of Human Knowledge. I 
was pleased this day to note that we had added 
another member to our group. I might mention 
here parenthetically that one of the many advan- 
tages of the philosophy seminar is that one may 


become a member of the group at any time during 
the program. 


Before I was able to begin our discussion of 
Berkeley, however, our newest member began to 
talk. As a matter of fact, he delivered an imprompt 
lecture on the evils of philosophy—the destroyer 
of faith! He stated emphatically that all of the 
evils of the world stemmed from philosophy and 
the only good was the result of religion. I was 
startled, not only because his position was a seri- 
ous condemnation of all we had been doing in the 
class, but because he seemed to believe that phil- 
osophy and religion were in direct opposition. 


The initial shock was followed by a warm glow 
of accomplishment in the realization that our 
class discussions had spread beyond the confines 
of our room and were reaching others through 
our group. Still more exciting was the manner 
in which the various members of the group sprang 
to the defense of philosophy by demanding of 
the speaker his meaning of such terms as religion, 
love and God. I was able to maneuver the discus- 
sion into channels that pointed up the compati- 
bility between philosophy and religion. 


One of the class members contributed the idea 
that perhaps philosophy, in academic terms, was 
the laboratory section of a course in religion. He 
explained that somehow religious beliefs became 
more meaningful when you could test them out 
in the laboratory and discover their validity in 
a rational way. He went on to say that if your 
faith can be shaken, it isn’t really faith. 


I think it is a tribute to the members of the 
class that they did not try to overwhelm the man 
who started the controversy with their new 
“philosophical vocabulary,” but welcomed him 
into the group. When he discovered that although 
his dogma was open to questions, he would be 
allowed his faith, he became a contributing mem- 
ber in every discussion. I shall always be grateful 
to him for pointing out to me the fact that there 
are many who feel that philosophy would 
put an end to formalized religion. Somehow the 
possibility of such an attitude had never occured 
to me, as the most important philosophical ques- 
tions are of a religious nature. 


Many other positive elements emerged from 
the discussion triggered by our newest member. 
Such things as the idea that humanity must be 
treated with respect; the idea that there is a basic 
problem in regarding either humanity or religion 
as ultimate sanctions of morality when there is 
disagreement over the meaning of God, love and 
similar concepts; and finally, the idea that when 
this occurs, agreement may be reached by com- 
promise or by searching for elements of a common 
ground. 


Two weeks later we started our discussion of 
Berkeley’s Principles of Human Knowledge! 


Continued on Page 20 
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A PSYCHOLOGIST LOOKS AT CLASSIFICATION AND EDUCATION 


by 
Raymond R. Gilbert, Ph. D. 


Deputy Commissioner of Corrections 
Boston Massachusetts 


In preparing this paper I naturally turned to 
those excellent chapters on Classification and Ed- 
ucation in the Manual of Correctional Standards. 
I also found the various articles by Sanger Powers 
on both education and classification helpful as 
well as Edwin Powers Correctional Research 
Bulletin on Prison Education. Gus Moeller’s com- 
pact, thoughtful article on classification and treat- 
ment goals in the April 1958 Journal of Correc- 
tional Education stimulated me greatly as it did 
when I heard him present it at the Chicago meet- 
ings of 1957. ; 


The literature on classification and education 
is more voluminous than I realized. I make no 
pretense of having explored it fully. The quality 
of writing is excellent, even scholarly. I doubt, 
however, that the rank and file of correctional 
employees read such literature or even know it 
exists. I also wonder how many wardens and other 
correctional administrators read it, or if they do, 
take it seriously. Apparently a few do, but they 
may be the very ones who themselves write such 
articles. 


As a psychologist, still a neophyte in correction- 
al matters, I find little to quarrel with in the 


general statements made by Moeller, Powers and 


others regarding the importance of classification 

and education in meaningful correctional program. 

I do feel that zealots in both camps can over- 

emphasize the merits of either, but so long as they 

really “care” I am inclined to listen to them, even 

~ the risk of being called a “correctional egg- 
ead.” 


Despite a trend toward establishing reception- . 


diagnostic centers in an increasing number of 
states, I wonder how many jurisdictions really 
have, or even feel they have, developed an optimal 
classification program which makes any signifi- 
cant effect on the holding institutions. A gentle- 
man from New Jesery, in a moment of cynicism 
perhaps, once told me that diagnostic centers 
“manufacture Cadillacs for places that have no 
roads,” 


Even if this “optimal” classification program 
is part of an institution’s program, I wonder just 
to what extent their deliberations are taken ser- 
iously. I’ll bet too many classification boards are 
“window dressing” or so ritualized that they mere- 
ly reiterate the obvious. I further ponder the 
extent to which educators and other classification 
personnel actively participate in the formulation 
of institution policy on an equal basis with other 
correctional staff. Are there many institutions so 
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organized as to promote really effective com- 
munation between “treatment and training” staff 
and the warden? In your institutions is the Deputy 
for Treatment—if you are fortunate enough to 
have one—considered as important and as integral 
a part of the institution staff as the Deputy for 
Security? 


In the August 1959 issue of Harpers the 
distinguished psychiatrist, Karl] Menninger, con- 
dems the traditional methods of “crime therapy.” 
He, like others in the past, will undoubtedly be 
chastized by meny others who believe that only 25 
years practical experience in Corrections qual- 
ifies one to speak. This presumably makes him 
completely unaware of the “real” problems of 
dealing with the public offender and classes him 
with the other “erudite nit-wits and dreamers” 
who speak in the name of science. 


But perhaps he is a dreamer if he believes 
significant progress has been made in the 
direction of “treatment-oriented” programs within 
the correctional field. Certainly it takes a histor- 
ical perspective to evaluate what “significant 
progress” amounts to. I suspect that there is a 
sufficient number of “paper programs” which, if 
burned, would create a blaze equal to an A-bomb 
blast. Many of us keep our spirits up by hoping 
that our state will eventually accomplish what 
California, Wisconsin, or New York purports to 
have. Whether these states have really made a 
significant dent in traditional] methods or whether 
they have a few solid programs which cast a rosy 
glow over the rest of their system I do not know. 


In my experience, there seems to be a deep-seat- 
ed anti-intellectual attitude in many correctional 
people which prevents both self-criticism or the 
toleration of professional personnel who are cap- 
able of criticism. I also believe that there are too 
few individuals in administrative positions who 
bring a “clinical attitude” to their work. Such an 
attitude is not confined to psychologists or psy- 
chiatrists alone, but is potential in other groups 
as well. By “clinical” I mean that approach which 
considers human behavior to have multiple deter- 
minants which requires systematic exploration 
of the individual at a number of different levels. 
A clinician does not believe that the outside of a 
person is necessarily congruent with his insides 
nor is he even completely satisfied that he under- 
stands all that determines behavior, but he tries. 


The well-trained professiona! psychologist, for 
example, has been taught to critically observe 
and analyze human behavior within a framework 


or point-of-view. While unable to maintain the 
“cool detachment” of the physical scientist, he 
nevertheless can approach it through the tech- 
niques he uses to observe and analyze behavior. 
He is also immensely aided by the extent to which 
he has developed mature self-awareness, that 
is, how clearly he understands his own atti- 
tudes, values, prejudices, emotions, which can 
contaminate his efforts if he is not careful. He 
may not be a gregarious All-American extrovert 
who fits easily into the prison setting, but he can 
make a reasonable contribution to the understand- 
ing and manipulation of people who are troubled. 


Now I am not plumping for the clinical psych- 
ologist to head up classification boards. But I am 
hopeful that some day it will not be so often con- 
strued as “dangerous to the security of the insti- 
tution” if such people were used in this role. One 
of the best classification boards I have seen opera- 
tes at the Massachusetts Correctional Institution 
at Framingham. The superintendent who heads 
this board is a thoughtful, well-organized, sensi- 
tive and sensible woman, a trained psychiatric 
social worker who views people as complex but 
understandable. She is comfortable with psycholo- 
gical personnel and information, and is capable of 
intergating the various staff opinions into practi- 
cal program suggestions. Her “clinical approach” 
is obvious, even though she does not consider her- 
self a clinician. I wish there were more like her. 


At the level of classification, one must, I believe, 
concentrate on the individual inmate as he is here 
and now. He is here because of past events, it is 
true, which will give us clues to his present status 
and possibly his future. But the events must be 
understood as best as possible in terms of the 
inmate’s perception of them, their meaning to him. 
I agree with Moeller who speaks of the need to 
“assess the offender’s patterns of behavior, his 
concept of self, and the predominant attitudes 
which influence his reactions to his social respon- 
sibilities.” But such an assessment has more 
prognostic value, if we are willing and able to 
analyze and interpret the irrational elements 
underlying all this. Psychologists, I think, get 
impatient with those sociologists who view the 
offender as merely the passive resultant of social 
and environmental conditions, which, if changed 
in some way, would solve everything. On the other 
hand, the sociologist retorts that the psychologist 
tends to divorce the inmate from the larger social 
context in which he developed, a failure to see 
the woods for the trees. 


The educator often considers the psychologist 
too engrossed with deep-lying motives and negiect- 
ing the important surface attitudes which can 
be changed by giving the inmate new ideas and 
information about the world and his place in it. 
Knowledge leads not only to power but may lead 
to stability. The psychologist challenges the 
educator’s failure to appreciate the roles uncon- 
scious irrational elements of the personality play 
in distrupting the ability to learn and in pervert- 


ing one’s rational judgments in self-destructive 
ways. 


Obviously there are many differences between 
psychologists and other professions. Yet each 
often needs the other to supply a unique insight 
which may facilitate an understanding of the 
total personality of the inmate. It requires a 
healthy skepticism about one’s own opinion as well 
as the other fellow’s. It also requires communi- 
cation bereft of dissension and the struggle for 
status. 


I am not unaware that correctional people often 
consider psychiatrically-oriented personnel “hard 
to work with” and “intellectually snobbish.” I 
believe some of my psychological brethren are 
as they describe them, but I also do not believe 
these individuals are typical of the profession. 
I believe there are stereotypes which each group 
has about the other, which can only be changed 
through the mutual acceptance of the distinctive 
value each role has in the total program. This 
is sibling rivalry of the strongest sort which is 
resolved but slowly and probably never completely. 
In Massachusetts, it’s been facilitated and worked 
out comfortably only where an institution has 
had a history of classification and treatment in 
which psychological principles were accepted and 
where the administration was determined to ac- 
tively make things work out. 


I also believe that in many settings, a psycho- 
ologist worth his salt would be bound to raise the 
hackles of some personnel who never had their 
correctional attitudes questioned. I’ve seen more 
irrational displays by correctional personnel than 
by inmates, when it comes to working with psy- 
chiatrists. I believe most difficulties are exag- 
gerated and based mainly on myth. In fact, it is 
almost immpossible for the average correctional 
employee to ever encounter first-hand anyone 
from these professions. In a survey our depart- 
ment made last summer—to be published shortly, 
I hope—we found that in no state was there em- 
ployed full-time enough psychiatrists to meet the 
ratio of 1,500 inmates suggested by the American 
Psychiatric Association. Three states met this 
standard with regard to psychologists employed 
full-time. Taken as a whole, of the 35 states 
reporting, the ratio of all psychiatrists, psycholo- 
gists and psychiatric social workers combined was 
less than 1 per 900 inmates. Obviously these 
dismal figures are bolstered unduly by such states 
as Wisconsin, California, Pennsylvania, Massa- 
husetts and New Jersey. 


Two-thirds of this tiny group of workers call 
themselves psychologists. Yet the majority of 
these do not hold the Ph. D. degree, the minimum 
acceptable training specified by the American 
Psychological Association. Likewise, the majority 
of psychiatrists and psychiatric social workers 
lack the approved training specified by their re- 
spective professional organizations. It is shock- 
ingly clear that the correctional field as a whole 
has neither a significant number of psychiatrical- 


ly-oriented workers nor do the majority of those 


Continued on Page 27 
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STUDY PROGRESS 


1956 


1959 


By William S. English 


By William S. English 
Educational Assistant 
U. S. Prison, Leavenworth, Kansas 


The Division of Inmate Education, Missouri 
State Department of Corrections has recently 
issued its first quarterly report which I have 
studied with a great deal of satisfaction and en- 
joyment; being a transplanted Missourian, I have 
been very pleased by the information presented 
in the report. which is sub-titled, appropriately, 
“A Study of Progress”. A tremendous amount of 
progress has been made during the three years, 
1956-1959, covered by the report. 


Three institutions in Missouri have been covered 
in this report: the State Penitentiary for Men, 
the State Penitentiary for Women, and the State 
Intermediate Reformatory. Mr. Carl F. Haynie, 
Director, Division of Inmate Education, is the 
administrative head of the new program of cor- 
rectional education, which includes a staff of 
forty-two (42) teachers. The State Department of 
Education and the State Personnel Division have 
set-up graduated standards for teachers and ed- 
ucation directors, which insure properly trained 
instructors and a graduated pay plan with regular 
salary increases has been developed. 


At the State Penitentiary for Men, Jefferson 
City, the academic school is divided into two main 
sections: elementary and high school. In the el- 
ementary section, the emphasis is on an accelerat- 
ed program in which the pupils can advance as 
rapidly as their ability permits, and great stress 
is placed on learning to read. In the high school 
department, applications for high school diplomas 

are screened by being given the Stanford Achieve- 
“ ment Test and then being assigned to class on the 
basis of their scores on this test. When they 
aualify they are given the General Education 
Development Test, which is administered quart- 
erly by the University of Missouri. Eighth grade 
diplomas and high school equivalency diplomas 
are issued to graduates who qualify. The academic 
program at the Intermediate Reformatory is also 
divided into two main sections: elementary and 
high school. The three chief areas on the elemen- 
tary level are mathematics, communications, and 
social sciences; the high school curriculum in- 
cludes typing, bookkeeping, social studies, mathe- 
matics, science, and English. Classes last for three 
months for a few boys who work a half-day on 
other jobs. The academic program at the State 
Prison for Women is necessarily restricted by the 
small number of inmates; however, the academic 
school gives qualified students the opportunity to 
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earn eighth grade and high school diplomas 
through the cooperation of the State Department 
of Education. 


Vocational training programs have been estab- 
lished at the three institutions under the general 
supervision of Mr. L. M. Aber, Vocational Co- 
ordinator. On-the-job training at the men’s prison 
covers the following areas in cooperation with the 


prison industries: product design, drafting, wood 
products, woodworking, sign painting, machinist, 
sheet metal, spray painting, spot welding, up- 
holstery, clothing trade; other areas now covered 
are Baking and Cooking and Book Binding. At the 
other two institutions, there is no on-the-job train- 
ing at present, because of the small number of 
inmates and the relatively short terms being 
served, The men’s prison is now offering a voca- 
tional training plan in machine shop work. Train- 
ees for this shop, which began operating in 
December of 1958, are carefully selected on the 
basis of interviews and aptitude tests; the course 
of study is based on standards of the State Depart- 
ment of Vocational Education and consists of 
actual machine tools operation and related classes 
of one hour each day. At the intermediate refor- 
matory, two vocational training courses are of- 
fered: Wood Shop and Auto Mechanics. In April 
of 1957, the institutional garage was converted 
into a vocational training area with emphasis on 
training rather than maintenance and an auto 
mechanics course was developed based on both 
classroom work and actual work on institutional 
vehicles; this course is set-up so that sixty boys 
a year may participate. In March of 1958, the pro- 
gram of Vocational woodworking was organized; 
students are selected from the general education 
section and go to general school for one half-day 
and work one half-day in the wood shop, until their 
general education requirements are met. Actual 
operation of both hand and power tools is covered 
during the course. An interesting sidelight is the 
practice of taking field trips on Saturdays, into 
wooded areas for the purpose of identifying and 
selecting trees for lumber as well as cutting them, 
and preparing them for transport to the shop. 


The Missouri Division of Inmate Education is 
to be congratulated for the outstanding academic 
and vocational training program which they have 
established in the brief period of three years. 
Especially noteworthy are the professional stand- 
ards which have been developed for selecting 
directors and teachers, and the close cooperation 
maintained between the division and other sections 
of the state’s educational system. 


Requisitions and Budget Requests 


for 
Vocational Shops 


By Rogers 


J. W. Rogers, Supervisor Of Vocational Education 
Great Meadow Correctional Institution 
Comstock, New York 


In vocational education the working supplies, 
available tools, operating machines and processing 
equipment form the backbone for the application 
of the training in the shop. Anytime that short- 
ages in any one of these is allowed, the training 
facilities are hurt. The instructor who maintains 
his shop facilities by proper requisitioning, is the 
one who is confronted with little idleness which 
might be due to shortages in supplies, tools or 
equipment. 


In the institutions, the vocational instructors 
prepare three types of requisitions for the educa- 
tional office. These are for supplies, equipment 
replacement and new equipment. 


It is the usual practice of the institutional 
director or supervisor of education periodically 
during the year to submit to the steward a list 
of the supplies needed by the various educational 
activities. In some instances this may be done 
on a monthly basis while in others, it may be 
submitted on a quarterly or semi-annual basis. 
Regardless of how often such requests are made, 
each instructor is responsible for preparing a 
list of the supplies he needs for the continual 
operation of his shop. This list he forwards to 
the educational office. 


In the case of equipment replacement or new 
equipment, the items that are desired are prepared 
for the annual budget request. In this, each in- 
structor submits his request to the educational 
director or supervisor who includes it in the annual 
educational budget request. 

Therefore, the vocational instructor is expected 
to submit intelligent and complete requests for 
the supplies, equipment replacements and new 
equipment that are required for his trade training 
facilities. 


Supplies 


Before the problem of submitting a supply 
requisition is discussed, it will be well to define 
equipment as it is considered by the budget auth- 
orities, 


“Equipment consists in general of ma- 
chines, vehicles, furniture, and apparatus 
which may be used repeatedly without 
any material impairment of physical con- 
dition and which have a probable life 
of more than two years.” 


Thus, with the supply money allotted him to 
operate his shop, the vocational instructor needs 
to requisition the materials he uses in the shop 
as well as small tools, instructional texts and any 
other shop item which are expendable. 


To determine the supplies that will be required 
in the shop for a certain period of time, the in- 
structor should have a definite idea of what the 
demand will be and what shortages may be ex- 
pected. To do this he might employ the following 
procedure. 


1. By planning the training projects which 
will be employed in the shop over the supply 
requisition period, determine the expected 
consumption of the supplies and materials. 


. Use a perpetual inventory system from which 
past withdrawls can be determined quickly 
and from which the present inventory of 
stock on hand is clearly stated. 


3. Where a perpetual inventory system is not 
employed, take a physical inventory of the 
supplies and materials available and from 


this, list those in short quantity or which 
are exhausted. 


Of real concern to the shop teacher is the deliv- 
ery to him of the exact supplies he desired. Too 
often, because of inadequate or too general spec- 
ifications on his supply request, the items pur- 
chased by the institutional steward are not 
exactly what was wanted. When this happens an 
exchange may need to be made, a less efficient 
material may have to be used or an inferior supply 
which preforms poorly may have to be accepted. 
Therefore, the trade instructor should prepare 
his supply requisition carefully and thoroughly 
before he presents it to his supervisor or director 
of education. It is suggested that when preparing 
a requisition for the purchase of shop supplies, 
the following procedure be employed. 


1. By inventorying your on-hand supplies, de- 
termine what items will need to be obtained. 
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. Whenever it is possible, use supply cata- 
logues for your references and selections. 

. Whenever they apply, always state the size 
wanted on every item requested. 

. When there are various grades of a material 

available, specify the grade desired. 

5. When there are various materials used in 
the manufacture of a supply item, specify 
the material you wish. 

6. When an item is specified by a standard 
or universal code number, always specify 
the item you want by its code number. 

7. Always designate the source from which 
each item can be obtained. In this, include 
the vendor as well as his address. 

8. For each item requested, furnish an estimate 

of its cost F. O. B. the institution. 


An example of a typical requisition follows. 


4 ea. - No. HS1101BS Victor valve grinding sets 
for 1955 Chevrolet, engine No. 0323612- 
T550E, $11.96 
J. B. Younston Co. 

293 Madison Street 
Penburgh, New York 


_ 1 ea.-Electric solder iron, 105-120 volts, 275 
‘watts, 1 14” tip, Eastinghouse, model H. 


wo 


$13.00 
Hold On Co. 
Conway, New York 
100 ea. - 5/16 x 18 USS. Hex Nuts, iron. 72 
Golden Hardware Co. 
. Clear Spring, New York 
‘10 pes.. 2” x 4” x 16’ - 0” fir, grade 1. $142.00 


- Chase Lumber Co. 
Middlehall, New York 


-1 ea.- 8b coil No. 18 annunciator wire, white. 
$7.00 
General Gordon Elect. Co. 
14644 Maple 
-Glen Acre, Mich. 


ar | ea. - 10” bricktrowel, Marshalltown Rose Pat- 
tern. $8.20 
A. & §. Hardware Co. 
Pottsburgh, New York 
12 ea.- No, 12SK7 electronic tubes. 
Fort Ontario Radio Co. 
Fort Ontario, New York 
60 ft.- 14” O. D. type M copper tubing. 
J. E. Noyer Co. 
| Pinesbluff, New York 
:*When requesting tools, you will note that the 
exact type of tool desired, its size and its style as 
well as the make is specified. Only in this manner 


can the instructor specify the quality of the tool 
that is wanted. 


Equipment Replacement 


_As stated previously it is most important for 
the trade instructor to have adequate equipment 
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$18.00 


$8.58 


in his shop. Otherwise the training facilities in 
the shop will fall short of providing a means 
through which the training aims of the activity 
can be realized. 


Frequently the vocational instructor is faced 
with the problem of replacing some items of his 
equipment. Sometimes it is the question of re- 
placing obsolete items for which replacement parts 
are no longer available. In other instances their 
operations have no relationship to the modern 
practices of the trade. There also comes a time 
when a piece of equipment is worn beyond repair 
and must be replaced. Only by replacing that 
equipment which is no longer adequate for the 
training needs in the trade are the shop training 


’ facilities kept in efficient operational condition. 


Requesting 


Inasmuch as the cost to replace equipment us- 
ually entrails an expensive outlay, the admini- 
stration officers must have adequate assurance 
that the expenditure is justified and essential. 
Otherwise, they will give little consideration to 
a request. The instructor, therefore, must care- 
fully prepare his request to insure that it receives 


the proper attention. 


To assist the instructor to prepare such a re- 
quest the following procedure is suggested. 


1. Name the piece of equipment which is desir- 
ed along with its complete specifications. 
This will include its size, operating principles, 
capacity, power, style and model. 

2. By previously obtaining quotations, state its 
probable cost F. O. B. at the institution. In 
the case of complicated pieces of machinery 
this will include the installation cost. 

3. Suggest the manufacturer whose item you 
desire as well as two orthree vendors 
through whom the purchase can be made. 


4. Submit a specified need for the purchase. 
This will include the operations or processes 
the item preforms, the effect of its loss on 
the training available, the specific values 
that will be gained with the new item and 
why it is necessary to replace the old piece 
of equipment which has been in use. 


An example of such a request follows: 


1 ea. - Model 270-D Oliver motor driven, single 
tilting arbor variety saw. Table 36 x 44 
with 10” extentions at right, capacity 
to 15” saw, complete with automatic 
saw guard, with kickback dogs and ar- 
ranged to guard saw at all angles. Type 
H tilting and ripping fence, 3HP motor, 
3600 RPM, 60 cycles, 220 volt, 3 phase. 

John P, Oliver Co. $1600.00 
Pittsmorth, Va. 
Available at 
Jones & Brainard Co. 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Tippen Hardware Co. 
P. O. Box 93 
Rochester, N. H. 


Smith-Corben Co. 
12736 Lakeside 
Buffalo 9, N. Y. 


The above saw is needed in the woodwork- 
ing shop for cross cut, rip and daddo sawing. 
With it, lumber to 414” thick is sawed. 

The new saw is requested to replace an old 
8” Menphal variety saw which has a %4 HP 
motor. 

The old saw, which is of light duty con- 
struction, is 17 years of age. The safety 
guard no longer operates freely, the kick- 
backs bind and are useless, the saw blade 
shaft is worn which makes it impossible for 
the saw to run true and causes the arbor 
bearings to be frequently replaced. 

With the heavier work now being done in 
the shop, the light duty 8” saw is no longer 
practical. In its place the heavier duty 15” 
saw is needed. 

Therefore, it is requested that the above 
saw be apporved to replace the lighter Mem- 
phal which is worn beyond repair and which 
presents a safety hazard whenever it is opera- 
ted 


New Equipment 


It is frequently necessary for one reason or 
another for the vocational instructor to request 
new equipment for his shop. In some instances he 
finds himself in a shop which was never com- 
pletely equipped. In others, new skills in the trade 
require new equipment without which the skill 
cannot be developed; while in some shops, addi- 
tional equipment is desired in order to expand the 
student capactiy of the shop. 


In any event, when new equipment is desired 
for a vocational shop, the responsibility for the 
selection and request is delegated to the instructor. 
To assist the instructor in making such a request, 
the following procedure is suggested: 


1. Prepare a complete specification request for 
each piece of equipment. This will include the 
name of the item, the model, the size, its 
operating principles, accessories if required, 
its capactiy, its style and power. 

2. State its cost F. O. B. at the institution. 
This should be obtained from the manufac- 
turer or a jobber and for complicated pieces, 
will include installation costs. 

38. Suggest the manufacturer as well as two or 
three vendors through whom the purchase 
‘can be made. 

4. Justify the purchase of the item. This will 
include the operations it will perform, the 
advantages it will give to the shop and ap- 
prentices, the limitations of the shop training 
facilities without it, and its value and place 
in commercial shops. 


An examp!e of such a request follows: 


1 ea. - Model CB-55 Heat treating furnace com- 
plete with electronically accurate and fire 
underwriters approved controls, 11 KW, 


2500 Fah., maximum temperature in 20 
minutes, 220V., 60 cycles, 3 phase, load- 
ing area - 8” x 10” x 62”. $2300.00 


Pereng Equipment Co. 
Columbus 12, Ohio 
Chandler Machinery Co. 
P. O. Box 59 

Penfield, Wis. 
Johnathan & Co. 
379-82 Chestnut 
Melville, Ohio 

J. P. Genthner & Co. 
12 Market Place 
Chicago 10, Ill. 


The furnace is used to anneal high carbon 
steel for machining, case hardening gears and 
shafts which require a hard surface and for 
tempering tool steel after machining so that 
the tool is serviceable. 

At the present time the shop is not equipped 
with any tempering or hardening equipment. 
As a result high carbon steel cannot be mach- 
ined nor is it possible to harden machine parts 
or small tools which are requested for the 
maintenance of the institution. 

Further, heat treating is a required skill 
for machinists and the apprentices should be 
afforded an opportunity to develop this skill. 

For the above reasons, it is requested that 


the purchase of a heat treating furnace be 
approved. 


Insofar as the equipment replacement and new 
equipment requests are concerned, the trade teach- 
er should always be conscious of his needs. Al- 
though formal requests for such items are made 
oniy on an annual basis, the instructor should 
not wait until he is directed to make his requests. 
When this is permitted to happen, the time ele- 
ment does not allow for the study, selections and 
estimated costs that should be considered. Instead, 
the instructor usually makes a hurried selection 
and a rough cost estimate. This practice often 
proves to be unsatisfactory to both the instructor, 
the usefulness of the equipment and to the super- 
visor or director of education. 

In order to make a thorough and intelligent sur- 
vey before writing the specifications of the mach- 
ines or equipment desired, the instructor should 
have time. Also he should use all the services 
available to him in making his selections. In this 
he may visit local commercial plants or industries, 
solicit aid from local or State labor representa- 
tives, use his trade journals or obtain current 
literature, specifications or representative assist- 
ance from manufacturers of the items desired. 

Thus, the instructor should initiate steps toward 
his final budgetary request immediately after he 


has decided that a new equipment or machine is 
needed. 


By initiating. this type of practice, the instruc- 
tor will have had all the preliminary phases of the 
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THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN EDUCATION 


AND MEASURES OF INTELLIGENCE AND 
EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT WITHIN A 


STATE PRISON POPULATION 


JAMES H. PANTON 
Reception Center, Central Prison 


INTRODUCTION 


In the classification and subsequent training 
and treatment of prison inmates, the measure- 
ment of educational achievement is of considerable 
importance. Many prison vocational training pro- 
grams require minimum levels of educational 
achievement as a selective criteria; academic 
schooling programs require knowledge of educa- 
tional achievement prior to considering an inmate 
for academic training; and it is of considerable 
value to be able to determine the individual’s 
actual retention of school knowledge as a part of 
the clinical evaluation and subsequent treatment 
of inmates referred for psychiatric examinations. 
Unfortunately, many institutions rely on the 
grades completed method in determining educa- 
tional achievement based on the assumption that 
if an individual has successfully completed a given 
school grade he can be expected to function on 
an educational level commensurate with that 
grade. The fallacy of this method in measuring 
educational achievement is brought into focus by 
the fact that out of 1473 admissions to the North 
Carolina prison system, 1054, or 73.6% scored less 
than their grades completed level on educational 
achievement tests. The use of the grades complet- 
ed method is further complicated in some in- 
stances by the lack of verification of the educa- 
tional background. 


_ The difficulties inherent in the employment of 
the grades completed method as a measure of 
educational achievement can be largely eliminated 
by the utilization of educational achievement test 
results. This method provides for uniformity and 
reliability of selection. However, in the employ- 
ment of achievement scores one must be aware 
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between measures of intelligence and education. 
The purpose of this study is to determine the 
degree of relationship between measures of intel- 
ligence, hereinafter referred to as IQ, and 
measures of educational achievement; and to com- 
pare educational achievement test scores with 
education as reflected by the number of grades 
completed in school. 


METHOD 


The Wide Range Achievement Test (WRA), 
an individual achievement test designed for 
clinical use in measuring achievement in oral 
reading, spelling, and arithmetic, was individually 
administered to 1473 white males at the time of 
their admission to the North Carolina State Pri- 
son. The test protocols were then divided into IQ 
categories in accordance with the scores received 
by the group on the Revised Beta Examination. 
Mean WRA scores were computed for each of six 
IQ categories ranging from Mental Defective to 
Superior. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Table 1 presents the comparison of the achieve- 
ment score and grades completed means within 
each IQ category, and the significance of the 
difference appearing between means as measured 
by the t-test. Inspection of the data reveals that 
with increase in IQ classification there is a pro- 
gressive increase in both educational and achieve- 
ment score levels. It is also noted from Table 1 
that the mean achievement scores are consistently 
about two grade equivalents below the mean 
grade completed. The differences between these 
means are statistically significant within each IQ 
category. These results appear to imply that there 
is a uniform loss of educational attainment and/or 


of the fact that there is a positive correlationfailure to achieve, irrespective of IQ level. 
TABLE 1. COMPARISON OF MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS 


BETWEEN EDUCATION AND EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT 
LEVEL IN EACH IQ CATEGORY. 


EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT M/Diff 


LEVEL 

(Grade 
Completed) 
Mean 


CATEGORY 


S. D. 


t-Ratio 
LEVEL 
(WRA Score) 
Mean S. D. 


Superior 
(120-Over) 
N-24 


11.33 


1.62 


9.58 2.16 1.75 3.11°* 


Bright Normal 


(110-119) 9.53 2.35 


N-152 
Normal 


(90-109) 8.08 2,32 


N-798 
Dull Normal 


(80-89) 6.46 2.57 


N-277 
Borderline Defective 


(70-79) 4.93 2.48 


N-130 
Mental Defective 


(69-Below) 3.98 2.54 


N-92 


8.01 2.11 1.52 5.92* 


6.21 1.95 1.87 17.44* 
4.36 1.89 2.10 10.95* 
3.29 1.75 1.64 6.14* 
2.01 1.69 1.97 6.19* 


In order to test the influence of IQ on achieve- 
ment scores while holding education constant, 
mean achievement scores were computed for each 
IQ category at each of eleven educational levels. 
Table 2 gives the distribution and range of WRA 
scores for each IQ category at the various educa- 
tional levels. It is noted that at each educational 
level there is an increase of WRA mean scores 
with increase in IQ category. It is of interest to 
note that the greatest range of WRA scores 
appears within the 90-109 (average) and 80-89 
(dull normal) IQ categories. These results support 


* Significant at the .01 level of confidence. 
** Significant at the .05 level of confidence. 


the contention made earlier that selection based 
on a given amount of education (grades complet- 
ed) would result in the selection of many individu- 
als with actual educational achievement consid- 
erably below that which is indicated by the 
number of grades completed. Since most prison 
academic and vocational training programs require 
a normal range IQ (IQ category in which the WRA 
score ranges are the greatest), it appears that 
grades completed is mandatory if the program 
selection by achievement scores rather than by 
failures are to be held at a minimum. 


TABLE 2. RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN BETA IQ, EDUCATION, AND 


EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT LEVEL. 


GRADE BETA IQ CATEGORIES 
COMPLETED 120-Over 110-119 90-109 80-89 70-79 69-Below 
Number 25 36 41 42 
0-3 WRA: Range - - 1-7 0-6 0-6 0-5 
Mean 3.8 2.3 2.0 12 
Number 3 25 25 17 9 
4 WRA: Range - 5-9 2-6 0-6 0-5 1-5 
Mean 7.0 4.6 3.7 2.7 2.3 
Number 5 38 81 19 12 
5 WRA: Range - 5-7 1-8 1-8 0-6 0-6 
Mean 5.8 5.0 3.7 3.5 2.4 
Number 8 96 37 11 14 
6 WRA: Range - 4-8 1-9 1-8 2-5 0-5 
Mean 5.8 6.1 4.4 3.3 2.3 
Number 14 118 52 19 6 
7 WRA: Range - 5-12 8-11 0-7 2-7 2-5 
Mean 14 5.7 43 41 3.5 
Number 16 151 41 11 5 
8 WRA: Range ~ 2-11 2-11 2-8 3-7 1-2 
Mean 6.9 6.1 6.2 5.1 1.8 
Number 3 29 143 26 12 4 
9 WRA: Range 6-9 5-13 3-11 3-10 2-7 5-8 
Mean A 1.6 6.5 5.2 4.7 6.5 
Number 7 29 102 
10 WRA: Range 6-9 5-12 4-12 8-9 - ° 
7.2 5.9 


Mean 7.6 8.3 
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Number 2 11 32 6 
11 WRA: Range 8-10 6-9 4-13 4-7 
Mean 9.0 1.6 7.5 5.5 
Number 7 27 58 9 
12 WRA: Range 8-16 5-12 6-14 0-14 ° “ 
Mean 10.7 9.0 8.6 6.4 
Number 5 10 10 
13-Over WRA: Range 9-14 9-15 8-12 
Mean 12.0 10.9 9.9 
Number 24 152 798 277 130 92 
Mean Range 4.2 5.7 7.2 6.9 5.9 3.9 


Table 3 lists the Pearson-Product Moment Cor- 
relations appearing between IQ and WRA scores 
at each grades completed level. These results 
support the data presented in Table 2. The increase 


in WRA scores with increase in Beta IQ scores" 


appears to be unaffected by education as there 
is no consistent or significant increase or decrease 
in correlation between IQ and achievement scores 
with increase in grades completed level. — 


TABLE 3, CORRELATION BETWEEN BETA 
1Q, WRA, AND EDUCATION AT EACH GRADE 
COMPLETED LEVEL. 


Grades Grades 
Completed r Completed r 
~ 48 9 387 
4 60 10 32 
5 11 388 
6 52 12 71 
q 52 13-Over 42 
8 43 

SUMMARY 


Educational achievement, as measured by the 
Wide Range Achievement Test, appears to be 


influenced by intelligence irrespective of the for- 
mal educational level when tested on a state 
prison population. Results obtained on a large 
segment of the North Carolina prison population 
reveals that with increase in IQ category there 
is an increase in achievement scores at each of 
eleven educational (grades completed) levels. In 
addition, the findings reveal] a considerable fluc- 
tuation of achievement scores at each educational 
level with the greatest fluctuation being within 
the normal and dull normal IQ categories. If these 
fluctuations can be contributable to other causes; 
i.e., inequality of instruction, student motivation, 
social promotion, etc., than test error, then educa- 
tional achievement test results appear consider- 
ably more valid as a measure of actual educational 
attainment than evidence of actual grades com- 
pleted in school. Nevertheless, further study would 
be required before one could make the same con- 
tention for nonimprisoned segments of the pop- 
ulation. 
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Continued from Page 11 
PHILOSOPHY AS AN AID TO CORRECTIONAL 
EDUCATION 


After Two years of weekly classes of which the 
above are typical, I feel justified in recording 
the following conclusions: 

1. When we use philosophical ideas as the basis 
for a discussion of the individual and his relation- 
ship to society, we begin with objective material. 
That is, one can deal with men and ideas which 
are open to study. One can analyze logically and 
nsvehologically these ideas, and accept or reject 
them without the ego-involvement that accomp- 
anies the expression of individual problems in 
group therapy. 


2. The study of philosophy contributes to such 
praiseworthy attitudes as tolerance, open-mind- 
edness and logical analysis. 


3. The study of philosophy acquaints the indivi- 
dval with great men of the past who have lived 
and died for non-materialistic goa's and ideals. 


: 


Aristotle said. “Imitation is natural to man from 
childhood, one of his advantages over the lower 
animals being this, that he is the most imitative 
creature in the world, and learns at first by imita- 
tion.” This being the case, the advantages of such 
acquaintanceship are evident. 


4. The study of philosophy is concerned with 
universals and concepts that enable the individual 
to arrive at a system of values that will work in 
any situation. 


5. I firmly believe, and I have seen it work over 
and over in our group discussions, that there is 
nothing more thought provoking than philoso- 
phical problems. Philosophy offers no pat solu- 
tions, but it provides the finest sort of meterial 
for mental exersize. 


6. It is not my suggestion that philosophy re- 
place group therapy, but rather that it is the 
logical conclusion of group therapy. Futher, that 
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Some IRecent [books 
for 
(orrectional Institutions 


A selection of adult books of general interest 
to boys in their older teens. Easier titles with 


. ‘ mature subject interest have been included for 
Mr, Gilbert Cuthbertson, Editor slow readers. These are indicated by an asterisk. 
Journal of Correctional Education Fiction is noted with an “F”’. 

609 North Esplanade Suggested by 

Leavenworth, Kansas - Mrs. Doris R. Watts, 


Public Library Young Adult Consultant 
New York State Education Department, 


Dear Mr. Cuthbertson: Library Extension Division 


recently 
My best wishes and greetings are sent with this Coordinator of Young Adult Services, 
letter and its enclosure. I think you have done a <—e ae See 
+ ong Beach, Califo 


WESTWARD. Watts. 1958. $2.95. Recreational or sup- 
The various committee members (library) have teosere 4 — _— the westward movement and 
become so involved with their jobs that it is in- ‘© ™°™ 7° — 
~Adler, Irving. MAN-MADE MOONS. John Day. 1958. 
creasingly difficult to get their contributions $3.00. Earth satellites and what they will tell us. 
regularly. I hope you will agree with me that we 


Archibald, Joe. GO, NAVY, GO. Macrae Smith, 1956. 
were fortunate to have Mrs. Watts, our new young 975 Superior sports story about a sailor who is ap- 
adult constultant, come to the rescue. She has had pointed to Annapolis because of an act of heroism and 


much experience in selecting books which not spends his first months there making trouble for himself. 
only are of interest but should have some positive ¥- 
value for the reader. _ Armstrong, Warren. LAST VOYAGE. John Day. 1958. 


$3.50. About ships which sank or grounded on shoals or 
It would be helpful to the Committee on Insti- just vanished without a trace. Included are the Titanic 


tution Libraries if you would ask for reactions the Morro Castle. 
to this list as well as for suggestions of subject \ ;/Balchen, Bernt. COME NORTH WITH ME. Dutton. 
lists which would be most useful. I could more 1958 $5.00. Arctic and Antarctic adventures of the 
Norwegian pilot and explorer make engrossing and inform- 

easily get good subject lists, I think, than the ative reading. 
sprawling comprehensive type of list we have been __ Ballantine, Bill. WILD TIGERS AND TAME FLEAS. 
submitting. Rinehart. 1958. Stories of famous animal trainers, their 
methods and experiences. Factual and exciting. 

*Calder, Ritchie. THE WONDERFUL WORLD OF 
MEDICINE. Doubleday. 1958. $2.95. Medicine from 
Marion H. Vedder, Chairman primitive times to present. 


Committee on Institution Libraries -— Campanella, Roy. IT’S GOOD TO BE ALIVE. Little. 
. P eas 1959. $4.50. Inspiring courage is reflected in this great 
American Correctional Association catcher’s account of his childhood, his career with the 
- Dodgers, and his tragic accident. 
Editor’s Note: An easier t'tle is: 
If any of our readers have any suggestions to “lease Wk THE ROY CAMPANELLA STORY. 
make to our chairman on Institution Libraries 
“i i Cc , John. THE 28rd STREET CRUSADERS. Far- 
please do not hesitate to send them either to the pearing Pocprem “i ae 


‘ : 7 rar. 1958. $3.00. Integrity replaces deliquency when gang 
editor or Miss Vedder, Personally, I think the of street rovers combine efforts to become winning basket 
committee has provided us with excellent lists. ball team. F. 


Best wishes, 
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Coggms, Jack and Fletcher, Pratt, ROCKETS, SATEL- 
LITES AND SPACE TRAVEL. Random. 1958. $1.95. 
Up to date edition of Rockets, Jets, Guided Missiles and 
Space Ships with introduction by Willy Ley. 


*Cook, Donald. THE ROMANCE OF CAPITALISM. 
Winton. 1958. $4.95. Dramatic story of American free 
enterprise, how it grew, and the men and government 
that regulated it. 


Coy, Harold. THE AMERICANS. Little Brown. 1958. 
$4.50. How men and women of many countries lived 
and struggled to build America. 

Dooley, Thomas. 


DELIVER US FROM EVIL. Farrar, Strauss. 1956. $3.50. 
A young Navy doctor’s experiences during the evacuation 
of Viet Nam. 


EDGE OF TOMORROW. Farrar, Strauss. 1958. $3.75. 
With a team of three Americans Dr. Dooley fights disease 
and Communism in Laos. For Mature readers. 


Durrell, Lawrence. WHITE EAGLES OVER SERBIA. 
Criterion. 1958. $3.00. British Secret Service agent on 


cloak and dagger mission in the mountains of Yugoslavia. 
F 


*Dutton, William. ADVENTURE IN BIG BUSINESS. 
1958. $3.95. Explanation of how America’s giant indust- 
ries grew out of 19th century Industrial Revolution with 
description of personalities and backgrounds in big busi- 
ness. 


Everest, Frank and Gunther, John. THE FASTEST 
MAN ALIVE. Dutton. 1958. $4.00. Chief of Flight Testing 
Operations for U. S, Air Force writes of his boyhood, his 
war experiences and his career as a jet test pilot. 

*Felson, Henry. CRASH CLUB. Random. 1958. $2.95. 
Near tragedy results in this story of competition for high 
school leadership among the hot-rodders. F. 


Forester, C.S. LAST NINE DAYS OF THE BISMARCK, 
1959. Novel of World War II concerned with the last 
ditch stand of the German navy and its defeat by the 
British with the death of Germany’s proudest battleship, 
the Bismarck. F, 


Hazeltine, A.l. BELOW THE SURFACE. Abingdon. 
1958. $3.95. Factual accounts of adventures in explor- 
ations in archeology, speleology, oceanagraphy and deep- 
sea diving. Excerpts from longer books, 


*Heinlein, Robert. HAVE SPACE SUIT-WILL TRAVEL. 
Scribner. 1958. $2.95. Teen-ager wins space suit in contest 
and soon finds himself thousands of light years in outer 
space. F. 


*Herron, E. A, FIRST SCIENTIST OF ALASKA: 
WILLIAM HEALEY DALL. Messner. 1958. $2.95. 


Howarth, David A. D-DAY; THE SIXTH OF JUNE, 
1944. McGraw. 1959. $4.95. Graphic, dramatic account 
of the invasion of France including actual experiences of 
a number of men, Germans included, who took part. 


King, Martin Luther, STRIDE TOWARD FREEDOM. 
1958. $2.95. The Negro clergyman who led the Alabama 
bus boycott tells his story calmly and objectively. Prize 
winning book. For older readers. 


*Lawson, H. L. PITCH DARK AND NO MOON. Crowell. 
1958. $2.75. A young Coast Guardsman battles smugglers 
in this fast-moving adventure story. F, 


*Meader, Stephen. SABRE PILOT. Harcourt. 1957. $2.95. 
Training of a jet fighter pilot and his experiences in 
combat during the Korean War. ¥ 


*Poole, Lynn. FRONTIERS OF SCIENCE, Whittlesey. 
1958. $3.25. Latest developments in important scientific 
fields with opportunities they offer. 


Rosen, Sidney. GALILEO AND THE MAGIC NUM- 
BERS. Little Brown. 1958. $3.50. Biography of great sci- 
entist which will stimulate general interest. 


*Shippen, Katherine. THIS UNION CAUSE: 
GROWTH OF ORGANIZED LABOR IN 
Harper. 1958. $2.50. 


Sims, Edward H. AMERICAN ACES. Harper. 1958. 
$3.95. Description of the most exciting mission flown 
by each of the top U. S. fighter pilots of World War II. 


Szabo, Tamas, BOY ON THE ROOF TOP. Little. 1958. 
$3.75. A Hungarian schoolboy’s experiences as freedom 
fighter in their 1956 Revolution. Written after his 
escape over the border. 


*Treece, Henry. THE FURTHER ADVENTURES OF 
ROBINSON CRUSOE. Criterion. 1958. $3.50. Crusoe and 
Friday set out to find Morgan, the pirate’s treasure on 
Crusoe’s own island. 


*Tunis, John. SCHOOLBOY JOHNSON. Morrow. 1958. 
$2.95. Brilliant pitcher for Dodgers turns from erratic 
pitcher into star. F. 


von Hagen, Victor. THE SUN KINGDOM OF THE 
AZTECS. World. 1958. $2.95. Aztec civilization depicted 
at its height just before its destruction by Spanish con- 
queror. 


Walters, Hugh. BLAST-OFF AT 0300. Criterion. 1958. 
$3.50 First man-occupied space missle taken off to in- 
vestigate an unidentified object which appears on the 
moon. F. 


Weyl, Peter. MEN, ANTS AND ELEPHANTS: SIZE 

IN THE ANIMAL WORLD. Vicking Press. 1959. $3.00. 
Unusual approach by 4 scientist, graphically illustrated 
by Anothy Ravielli. Of intrest to all ages. 
*Wibberley, Leonard (pseud. Patrick O’Connor) MEXICAN 
ROAD RACE. Washburn. 1958. Black Tiger and Black 
Tiger at Le Mans complete a well-done series of racing 
stories centering around Woody’s experiences competing 
on various courses. 


BOOKS AND ARTICLES OF INTREST TO 
EDUCATION AND SOCIAL WORKERS 
by 
Miss Armine Dikijian 
Librarian, 
National Probation & Parole Association 
BOOKS 


Banks, Frances. Teach Them to Live; a study of 
education in English prisons. N. Y., Inter- 
national Universities Press, 1958. 287 p. 


Barnes, Harry E. and Teeters, Negley K. New 
Horizons in Criminology. 3d. edition. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N. J., Prentice-Hall, 1959. 654 p. 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


By AW. Rogers 


J. W. Rogers 


Supervisor of Vocational Education 
Great Meadow Correctional Institution 
Comstock, New York 


In each of our correctional institutions there will 
be found some form of vocational education in 
operation. In some institutions it will be a highly 
organized and administered phase of the general 
educational program. In others, it may be of the 
semi-organized on-the-job training while in some, 
it may be unorganized in nature but nevertheless 
beneficial to those inmates who are interested in 
self improvement. 


Vocational education is not a static, down the 
line profession. Instead it is or should be in a 
perpetual state of readjustment; readjustment to 
meet the changing conditions that are going on 
in industry. 


As curriculum changes are made to meet the 
requirements of industry; courses of study, shop 
equipment, shop methods, organization and man- 
agement procedures must also be altered. There- 
fore, those of us in the field of vocational educa- 
tion, must constantly be alert to the changing 


trends of industry and employment and must at 
all times be ready to make the readjustments in 
our courses of study which are needed to meet 
the requirements of the field of employment. 

In the coming issues of this journal it is hoped 
that articles covering the problems, techniques 
and practices in the vocational training shops of 
our institutions may appear. It is further hoped 
that these articles will be practical in nature and 
functional in their application. 


I have been advised that more articles are 
desired on vocational education in the journal and 
we need what assistance we can get in this field. 
At the same time there is no question but that 
there are a great number of exceptional jobs 
being done in the field but about which the field 
has no knowledge. At the same time there are 
some instructors struggling with problems which 
have been successfully solved by others. 


Thus, the direction of the articles should be 
along the line of what is needed by those of us 
in the field if vocational education or what the 
common problems are that are still unresolved. 
Toward this end we would appreciate hearing 
from the members in the field as to what material 
they would like to have discussed in the succeeding 
issues of the journal. 


Continued from Page 22 
Some Recent Books— 


Fenton, Norman. The Prisoner’s Family; a study 
of family counseling in an adult correctional 
system. Palo Alto, Calif., published for the 
American Correction Association by Pacific 
Books, 1959. 140 p. 

Korn, Richard R. and McCorkle, Lloyd W. Crimin- 
ology and Penology. N. Y., Holt, 1959. 660p. 

Sentencing. Durham, N. C., Duke University 
School of Law, 1958. 400-582p. (Law and 
Contemporary Problems, v.23, no.3, Summer, 
1958) 

Svkes, Gresham M. The Society of Captives; a 
study of a maximum security prison. Prince- 
ton University Press, 1958. 144p. 


ARTICLES 


Goodsell, James Nelson. “The Penal Press: voice 
of the prisoners.” Federal Probation, June, 
1959. 

Grusky, Oscar. “Some factors promoting co-op- 


erative behavior among inmate leaders.” 
American Journal of Correction, March-April, 
1959. 

Hulin, Charles L. and Maher, Brendan A. “Changes 
in attitudes toward law concomitant with 
imprisonment.” Journal of Criminal Law, 
Criminology and Police Science, Sept.-Oct., 
1959. 

Mc Ginnis, Paul D. “The problems of correction 
in our changing times.” Correction, March- 
April, 1959. 

Rubin, Sol. “Developments in correctional law.” 
NPPA Journal, April, 1959. 


NOTICE! 


We regret to inform you that this will be the 
last issue for our Associate Editor Mr. A. L. 
Blaine as he will be leaving the first of February 
to become Printing Instructor at the Colorado 
State Penitentiary, Canon City, Colorado. 
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Psychiatrist Before The Court 


By A. WARREN STEARNS, M. D. 
Practicing Psychiatrist and Neurologist, Boston 


Reprinted via Federal Probation, December 1956 Issue 


The conflict between the legal and medical 
professions before the courts has been very much 
exaggerated. In a general way, one might almost 
say there is no conflict—where sensible persons 
understand each other. The legal and medical 
theories are quite different. In law, the truth 
is supposed to be the resultant in the conflict 
of two opposites. In medicine, the truth is arrived 
at by a process of differential diagnosis. Naturally, 
as a physician, I think the latter method better. 
However,, the rights of the individual are perhaps 
better protected by the former. For many years 
the courts were reluctant to use expert test- 
imony. 


Appearance, Attitude, and Manner 


The dress and appearance of an expert witness 
should be so immaculate as not to attract attention. 
Clothing should not be too severely black to re- 
pluse a judge or jury by its severity; neither 
should it be too informal. To repeat, the dress 
should not attract attention. Obviously, the hands 
should be scrupulously clean. The witness should 
be clean-shaven and should not be covered with 
badges or symbols of society membership, or what 
not. Perhaps a Phi Beta Kappa key would do no 
harm. 

His attitude and manner should be courteous, 
polite,, entirely devoid of exhibitionism or unc- 
tuousness. A certain amount of humility is 
always attractive, and modesty is always con- 
sidered a virtue. The opportunity to testify on a 
witness stand is the supreme opportunity to show 
off. This opportunity always should be resisted. 
You may have gained one friend, but are likely 
to have gained two enemies. Now, this is not al- 
ways true. George Burgess McGrath, medical ex- 
aminer for Suffolk County for many years, was an 
exception! He was respected almost more than any 
other witness, during his long life service to the 
Commonwealth. His approach to the courthouse 
was sometimes announced by a bell. He had a gong 
on his automobile which he used in responding to 
calls when there was a fire. He was an inveterate 
fire fan. When he came into court, with a wes- 
tern cowboy type Stetson hat, a wide, flowing 
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green necktie, and perhaps a flashy checkered 
coat, the courtroom looked aghast—the great 
George Burgess McGrath had arrived! Try as 
you might, you had to respect and admire him. 
He was a handsome man, a very talented man, 
and he became a great figure in the courts of 
Massachusetts. However, there was only one Dr. 
McGrath and: attempts to imitate him always 
resulted in failure, Another great expert, very 
much respected by the courts for many years, was 
George F. Jelly. He was a white whiskered man, 
gentle, refined, quiet. When once asked a hypo- 
thetical question of 75,000 words, which took a 
day and a half to read, he smiled and gently an- 
swered, “I don’t know.” And he made history 
thereby! But most of us cannot be George Mc- 
Graths or Dr. Jellys. Therefore our attitude and 
manner, and our appearance, should be neutral. 
No matter what wisdom we possess, it is lost un- 
less the judge and jury can hear it. Doctors are 
quite wont to get their noses into their records 
and mutter and mumble in such a way that it can- 
not be understood. However, it is, equally bad to 
shout and scream in a strident tone of voice. There 
should be no display of emotion whatever. A trifle 
of sympathy in one’s voice in a particularly sad 
situation, or a slight smile if something is over- 
whelmingly funny, does no harm. But in a general 
way, courts are very hostile at any attempt to be 
funny. “Whom God would destroy, he first makes 
mad” applies especially to an expert witness. 
However irritating, annoying, insolent, and un- 
couth a lawyer’s examination may be, there should 
be no display of emotional response. It is equally 
bad to use highly technical language. Neither 
judge nor jury can be expected to know the latest 
terminology of any specialty. There is hardly any 
matter so complex but that it can be expressed in 
terms which a judge and jury can understand. 


Qualifications of Expertness 


One might almost say there are no set qualifi- 
cations of expertness. It is up to the judge. I have 
seen persons whom I considered entirely qualified 
—thoroughly discredited by a shrewd lawyer. On 
the other hand, I have seen buffoons and ignora- 


muses get by with a splendid reception. Naturally, 
a person should know his stuff. But much more 
important from the standpoint of the jury is the 
way it is enunciated, and the personality of the 
one who makes the enunciation. 


Prior to 1700, juries were composed of people 
who supposedly had some knowledge of the crime. 
After this, there began to be expert juries, For 
instance, in the case of a pregnant woman they 
would have a jury of women who would decide. 
And then, there began to be expert juries. 
And then, in certain cases, merchants would be 
chosen as jurors if the question was the quality 
of wine or some commercial product. And for 
more than one hundred years it has been as at 
present, a jury indifferently chosen and experts 
called in. It is sometimes difficult for physicians 
to realize that they have not been asked to make 
a decision. The expert is supposedly somewhat of 
an instrument of precision, called in to advise and 
assist the court; but never to take over the 
function of the judge. There has been no standard 
for expert knowledge, the jury being allowed to 
decide how much credence should be given. For 
instance, any physician has been allowed to testi- 
fy as an expert on any medical question. Some 
courts fix the fee for an expert but generally he 
is allowed what the judge will approve. In Massa- 
chusetts, $50 and $100 a day have been more or 
less standard. There is a question of the propriety 
of larger fees, The only time I have ever been 
offered larger fees has been when I could not go 
along with the proposition. It is better for a 
physician to have a standard fee and charge that. 
At least, it spares him the suspicion that his 
testimony has been bought! Furthermore, human 
nature is frail and the moment one is employed 
as an expert he has a bias which, if he is honest, 
he will try to combat. As there are no qualifications 
for an expert, other than the opinion of the jury, 
the matter of qualification becomes very im- 
por'ant. Modesty is a virtue, and for a physician 
to have to proclaim his assets as an expert never 
seemed to me to be proper. The lawyer should 
bring out his qualifications and let the jury know 
how much his opinion is worth without the phy- 
sician being obliged to proclaim it. Many of the 
things used for qualifications are of no value. 
For instance, I have held a number of official 
positions which gave me some standing in the 
community but did not in any way qualify me 
to testify on questions of mental disease. A skill- 
ful cross examiner will bring this out. 

The Hypothetical Question 
There has been objection raised to the hypo- 


thetical question. A number of prominent psychi- 
atrists have been particulary loud in decrying it. 
There is no trouble with a hypothetical question, 
the trouble is with the integrity or judgement 
of the doctors who abuse it. How could an opinion 
be gotten as to the testamentary capacity of a 
testator except through a hypothetical question? 
Furthermore, it often is necessary to get one’s 
best opinion where the information is ratl.er 
scanty. Even if there were no formal hypothetical 
question, the physician still would be giving his 
opinion on the hypothesis that the information 
given him was substantially correct, or that the 
information coming from the witnesses from the 


other side was substantially wrong. I see no- 


objection to the hypothetical question, if it is 
handled properly and honestly. I have known 
physicians to answer hypothetical questions 
knowing that the data in the hypothetical question 
were not true. Of course, this does not seem to me 
to be proper. I once was employed on a case 
where a man had been an inmate of a hospital 
for 30 years or more. The hospital record during 
the entire time showed active hallucinations, and 
every evidence of a chronic deteriorated dementia 
praecox case. The doctor on the other side was 
asked to assume that this man was free form 
mental disease and free from symptoms, and that 
he knew exactly what he was doing. The question 
actually amounted to the assumption that the man 
was sane. The doctor felt no compunction about 
saying that if these things were true the person 
was competent to make a will; although he well 
knew that they were not true. 


Honesty and Integrity 


A doctor always should take whatever notes 
he has to court with him, whether or not they are 
summonsed. If he is asked to show his notes and 
does not have them with him, there is an 
assumption that something has been concealed, 
In my experience, it is much more important for 
the doctor to give an impression of strict honesty 
and integrity, rather than the impression thal he 
is smart. The judge should be addressed as “Your 
Honor” or as “Sir,” not as “Judge.” It probably 
never is proper for an expert witness to argue 
with the judge. 

It is not uncommon for lawyers to call up a 
psychiatrist and ask him to come immediately 
to court, knowing nothing of the case, and then 
put him on the stand expecting him to answer 
questions as they wish them answered! I fre- 
quently have to tell lawyers that what I have to 

Continued on Page 28 
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-Continued from Page 5 
-_ OFFICE MACHINE REPAIR TRAINING 


These men meet quarterly at the institution to 
advise the institution regarding changes in the 
industry and to assist in evaluating trainees for 
the industry. Each member of the Trade Advisory 
Committee donates his available time to a common 
goal of lending a hand to a fellow man. This train- 
ing program has been much enhanced by the as- 
sistance of the Trade Advisory Committee in 
advising the instructor regarding training meth- 
ods, proper tools, and clothing for the new mech- 
anic. Through their close contact with representa- 
tives of the Bureau of Paroles, the committee 
members are rendering assistance so as to help 
the parolee adjust in the community and become 
a.more useful citizen. 

-In addition to helping the parolee secure em- 
ployment in the trade, members of the TAC have 
aided in many ways not generally known. Such 
efforts have not gone unrewarded. Disappoint- 
ments have been few and successes in rebuilding 
lives have been many. The only reward to the 
members of the TAC is the personal satisfaction 
of being a part of a group dedicated to creating 
a new future for the inmate trainees. To have a 
part in helping a man to carve a new niche for 
himself in the American way of life and to help 
a man gain a feeling of worthwhile accomplish- 
ment has proved to be sufficient reward for these 
men. 


Thus it can be seen that the training program 
of California’s Correctional institution teaches the 
inmates not only how to make a living but also 
how to make a life. 


Continued from Page 7 


JOB PLACEMENT AND REHABILITATION 
OPPORTUNITY A SOUND AGRICULTURAL 
PROGRAM CAN OFFER 


Fruit, grapes, and berry-raising can be the 
basis: for much training, both in the growing, 
and as products for canning and preserving opera- 
tions. We have commercial-type canneries at all 
of our institutions, except the Women’s Farm, 
where we teach home-canning methods. We have 
worked out a plan with our state purchasing agent 
whereby one of his men will periodically visit all 
of our canneries and grade our products. This is 
a practical demonstration to the inmate of the 
standards which have to be complied with in 
producing an article commercially, and is a help 
in regard to job-placement. 

In cooperation with Virginia’s Forestry Ser- 
vice, we have set aside certain areas on our farms 
for the latest forestry practices in clearing, re- 
seeding: and properly caring for wooded areas. 
This has made portions of our farms much more 
attractive—while providing good training in for- 
estry for the inmates. 

District meetings of two of our Virginia Soil 
Conservation districts are held annually at one of 
our farms. Their membership comprises agricul- 
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tural experts, ministers, farmers, and their wives. 
They spend a day observing activities on the farm, 
and are served lunch at the institution. Such meet- 
ings build confidence among the inmates con- 
cerning the soil conservation program at the farm 
on which they live and work and it is good for 
them to see that our programs are recognized by 
State and area officials in the soil conservation 
program as being outstanding enough to serve 
as a demonstration. 


We have found that in all the areas of our 
farming program the men respond to demonstra- 
tions. Actually seeing the results of their work 
set up for others to look at and admire stimulates 
their interest. And so we make use of this method 
as often as possible. We try to stimulate com- 
petition by the use of the project method. We 
have exhibits and demonstrations on the farms 
with the agricultural agent to view then. Stock 
judging, cotton and seed grading, displays of 
prime beef, poultry and swine, and exhibits of 
prize corn, cotton, peanuts, etc., are all ways of 
showing what has been accomplished. We always 
have an exhibit at our Virginia State Fair, and also 
at many county fairs. 


Whenever we have a demonstration at one of the 
farms of a new agricultural practice the surroun- 
ding farmers usually attend. Our Southampton 
Farm was long known as the “Cotton Farm” be- 
cause it was used as a proving ground for a new 
variety of cotton years ago. Farmers saw its 
advantage and the variety quickly spread to ad- 
joining farms because they were able to get the 
seed. we have also exchanged peanut seed with 
farmers. We feel that we can build good public 
relations in all of these ways, and in some cases 
we have laid the groundwork for many of our 
men to go straight to farm employment as a 
result of these contacts. 


I have been dealing mainly with the practical 
aspects of the opportunities for job placement 
and rehabilitation in a sound agricultural pro- 
gram. There are a great many advantages for 


an inmate in this program which are not directly 
discernible however. 


We all realize that it is a great part of our 
responsibility to give the prisoners in our 
charge some incentive to overcome those forces in 
himself that brought him into conflict with the 
law, and to prepare him—if we possibly can—to 
be self-sustaining, decent, law-abiding. citizen up- 
on his release. Farming activities, with the free- 
dom of the fresh air, the health-giving exercise, 
the peace of tired body after a day of useful 
activity, the intimate association with animals, 
the plain evidence that there is a power greater 
than man that orders the life of seed and growth; 
all these considerations are powerful agents for 
rehabilitation of the human soul. 


If we also help a man develop pride in his 
accomplishments, so that he can take a job, having 
confidence that he is equal to it, then our efforts 


to build a sound agricultural program are well 
rewarded, 
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Council of National Organizations of the Adult 
Education Association of the USA. Approval was 
also granted for him to accept an invitation for 
CEA representation at the White House Confer- 
ence on Children and Youth. In order to preclude 
major travel expense to the Association, to assure 
appropriate membership representation, and ow- 
ing to their personal and professional interest, Dr, 
Price Chenault, Director of Education, New York 
Department of Corrections, and Superintendent 
Donald D. Scarbrough, New York State Vocation- 
al Institution, West Coxsackie, New York, were 
designated as the official CEA representatives to 
the White House Conference. 


To provide a greater opportunity for the CEA 
office of Vice-President to serve the membership, 
T have made arrangements with Vice-President 
Eckenrode to work directly with the Regional 
Directors. He has been delegated responsiblity to 
promote regional workshop conferences, to assist 
in the development of conference plans, to cooper- 
ate with Secretary-Treasurer List and the Region- 
al Directors in the furtherance of Association 
membership, and to encourage all of the members 
through the Regional Directors to contribute 
appropriate articles to the Journal of Correctonal 
Educaton for publication. 


With the exception of Region 7, I am nvleased 
to report that Regiona! Directors have now been 
officially established as follows: 

“, Region No. 1—New England States of Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode Island, Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut and Ontario, B. C.; Dr. 
Raymond R. Gilbert, Department of Corrections, 
120 Fremont Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts. 
Region No. 2—South Eastern States, Alabama, 
Georgia. Florida, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Mississinpi, and Tennessee; Mr. Perry Westbrook, 
Supervisor of Vocational Training, United States 
Penitentiary, Altanta, Georgia. 


Region No. 3—Mid-Atlantic States, Maryland, 
Virginia, West Virginia, Delaware and Washing- 
ton, D.C.; Mr. E. R. A. Outten, Director of Educa- 
tion, Welfare and Institutions Building, 429 South 
Belvidere Street, Richmond 20, Virginia. 
Region No. 4—Mid-Eastern States, New York, 
Pennsylvania, and New Jersey; Mr. Francis A. 
Coty, Assistant Director of Education, New York 
Department of Corrections, 195 Spring Street 
Catskill, New York. 

Region No. 5—North Central States, Ohio, In- 
diana, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, and Ken- 
tucky; Mr. Fred L. Brooks, Drector of Educaton, 
Indiana State Farm, Box 76, Greeencastle, Indiana. 
Region No. 6—Central States,lowa, Kansas, North 
Dakota, South Dakcta, Missouri, Wyoming, Colo- 
rado, Minnesota and Nebraska; Mr. Carl F. 
Haynie, Director, Division of Inmate Education, 
Department of Corrections, Jefferson City, Mo. 
Region No. 7—Northwestern States, Washington, 
Oregon, Idaho, Montana, Utah, and British Col- 


umbia; appointment still pending. 

Region No. 8—Southwestern States, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Texas, Oklahoma and New Mexico; Mr. 
Alonzo Langley, Director of Education, Texas 
Department of Correction, Huntsville, Texas. 
Region No. 9—Western States, California, Arizona 
and Nevada; Mr. Alfeo Dal Favero, Supervisor of 
Education, Central Correctional Training Facility, 
Soledad, California. 


Continued progress in the revision of the organ- 
ization structure of the Association and increased 
membership participation is anticipated during the 
coming year. Your Constructive suggestions are 
solicited. 


Continued from Page 13 
A PSYCHOLOGIST LOOKS AT CLASSIFICA- 
TION AND EDUCATION 
presently employed full-time meet the basic train- 
ing requirements of their professions. That many 
of these workers are first-rate, intelligent, capable 
individuals, I am first to concede. But it is an 
unfortunate fact that with few exceptions, most 
correctional institutions have little or no continu- 
ing contact with the average or better-trained 
psychiatric worker. 


It is further fact that the vast majority of 
correctional psychologists spend most of their 
time giving psychological tests, that whatever 
skills they have for counseling, psychotherapy or 
research are hardly used at all. It also appears 
that most psychologists work in a psychiatric 
facility within an institution and have relatively 
little contact with the general operation of the 
prison. They neither participate significantly in 
training or consultation with correctional staff 
nor probably contribute meanngfully to the ad- 
ministrative decisions of the institution, since the 
average time spent on administrative boards 
amounts to only 21 minutes a week. 


It seems to have taken me a long time to reach 
the simple conclusion that despite a lot of brave 
talk from a few plush correctional systems, there 
is still very little participation of psychiatrists, 
psychologists and psychiatric social workers in 
this field. Most classification boards and edvuca- 
tional programs are probably devoid of the con- 
sultation, influence or direction of these profes- 
sions and therefore operate with relatively little 
knowledge of the inner psychological services ren- 
dered those institutions who have them available 
since the training of their staff leaves something 
to be desired. 


I’m not really a defeatist nor do I wear a hair 
shirt all the time. I do believe that more psycholo- 
gically trained people are showing interest in Cor- 
rections and are increasingly making meaninful 
contributions to our program, especially where 
they are strategically placed. I believe the exper- 
ience of many public schools with mental health 
consultants can be duplicated in our institution 
school programs, and that increasingly the psy- 


Continued on Page 28 
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Continued from Page 27 
A PSYCHOLOGIST LOOKS AT CLASSIFICA- 
TION AND EDUCATION 
chologist can even assist the school program 
through teaching and by helping evaluate the 
effects of such programs. I believe an increasing 


close collaberation of all groups at the level of 
classification can result in tighter, more thought- 
ful, complete and sophisticated recommendations 
which can then be put into action by people who 
really understand and accept such plans. I hope 
we’re all around to see it. 


Continued from Page 8 
REHABILITATION WITH COSMETOLOGY 
IN MISSOURI 
will visit the school during the autumn and winter, 
providing specialized training for the students. 
This service was secured by Mr. Hans Grundle, 

President of the State Board of Cosmetology. 


Plans for the future include Style Shows, pro- 
duced in conjunction with the Home Education 
Department. 

It is hoped that educational films on styling 
can be secured in the near future to help our 
girls become the most qualified operators. With 
a record, they MUST be the best. 


Continued from Page 20 
PHILOSOPHY AS AN AID TO CORRECTIONAL 
= EDUCATION 


it serves to strengthen, rather than to negate 
religious beliefs. 
7. Philosophy is often characterized as “Love 


of Wisdom.” Aristotle said, “To be learning some- 
thing is the greatest of pleasures not only to the 
philosopher but also to the rest of mankind, how- 
ever small their capacity for it.” His meaning 
is clear to those who have felt the exhilaration 
of reading and grasping a philosopher’s insight 
into the good, the true, and the beautiful. 


Continued from Page 17 


REQUISITIONS AND BUDGET REQUES’ 
FOR VOCATIONAL SHOPS 
budget request done before the dead line is an- 
nounced. 
Requisitions, which are sometimes a problem 
to some vocational instructors need not be prob- 
lems at all. Through proper planning and shop 


organization, the preparation of requisitions can 
be done easily, efficiently and intelligently. Sim- 
ilarly, by formulating a definite plan for requisi- 
tioning shop supplies and materials as well as 
preparing budget requests, the instructor usually 
benefits greatly. All vocational instructors should 
put emphasis on their requisition and request 
procedures. This simple practice will greatly 
strengthen the training potential of their shops. 


Continued from Page 25 


sell is advice and not service, and the two are 
quite different. If a witness is successful in his 
undertaking, it will be more often because of 
careful prepration of the case rather than 
cleverness. In fact, this is where the greatest 
service of the psychiatrist to the lawyer may be. 
Plenty of time should be given to preparing the 
case. All avenues should be investigated. It is 
especially important to get some indication as to 
what the other side is claiming. Occasionally I 
have been employed on cases where I was able 
to encourage the lawyers employing me, and yet 
when I heard the other side in court I knew that 
my side was wrong. The case should be worked 
up like any medical case, as if there were no 
legal problem, and a medical diagnosis arrived 
at. Then we can see how far it meets the legal 
need. Too often psychiatrists are beguiled into 
hearing the legal story and then trying to fit the 
medical situation suitably. 


Impartiality 
An expert should be as impartial as he can. 


In fact, the ideal is a conference between experts: 
but this is seldom attainable. I believe juries are 
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more apt to give credit to an expert’s opinion if 
he gives the impression of being fair as well as 
competent. Along this line, it has always seemed 
to me unwise to sit within the bar with counsel. 
The spectacle of a doctor helping a lawyer to 
frame questions against a fellow physician on 
the stand never seemed proper. Conference with 
counsel should take place outside the courtroom. 
Frequently attempts are made to get an expert 
to give an opinion on some topic not related to 
the main question. For instance, I was once 
emp!oyed on a murder case where surgeons dis- 
agreed as to the implications of the wound. I was 


_asked to give an opinion and declined, believing 


that if one ventures to be an all-round expert he 
will weaken his standing in the field in which he 
is supposed!y competent. Lawyers frequentlly ask 
your opinion as to what should be done in a 
criminal case. Of course this is the prerogative 
of the court, and such an opinion never should 
be given unless the court suggests it. Experts are 
somewhat under suspicion. There is a belief that 
their services go to the highest bidder. Nothing 
but the integrity, candor, and straightforwardness 


of the exert can counteract this erroneous 
opinion. 


